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OLLARS are ad- 


_vertised very suc- 
cessfully; so are shirts. 
Where is the neckwear 
manufacturer who will 
make his brand of ties as 
well known as Arrow 
Collars or Cluett Shirts >? 
We know all the argu- 
ments against it and 
they're wrong.. We 
would like to tellsome in- 
terested party a few facts. 


Speaking of shirts, how 


_ about shirtwaists? Women 
‘are more easily impressed by 


advertising than are men. 
‘What brand of | shirtwaist 
“readily occurs to your mind ? 


‘We're itching to tackle that 


problem. 


How about women’s mus- 


' lin underwear? What lead- 


ing brands can you mention ? 
Women’s knit underwear can 
be successfully advertised, but 
not muslin underwear, say 


the wise ones. Oh, yes, we 
know all about the difference, 
but we also know that some 
manufacturer of women’s un- 
dermuslins is going to make 
a ten strike some day and 
create a bunch of trailers who 
will never catch up with him. 


A score of brands of men’s 
clothing have been well and 
profitably advertised, but there 
are not above two or three 
lines of women’s cloaks and 
suits known outside of “the 
trade.” Big chance for the 
fellow with the nght stuff 
and the proper commercial 
courage. 


What table cloth is as well 
known as“1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware”? If silverware 
and china and glassware can 
be advertised successfully, 
why not table damasks and 
napkins ? 


Talk about your “peculiar” 
businesses—what business is 
so “peculiar” as this adver- 
tising business ? 


N. W. AYER & SON 


PRiladelphia New York 


Boston Chicago 




































“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” 


was the old warning at dangerous 
railroad crossings. @ There are 
many perilous places in Advertising ! 


These guaranteed figures make it impossible for an 
intelligent advertiser to accept any but CNE car card 
proposition in Greater New York (unles she has already 
accepted it and merely wishes to extend his adver- 
tising regardless of cost). 


The Public Service Commission reports that an average total of 4,851,- 
083 passengers are carried daily in Greater New York. Of this 
number 4,278,614, or more than 674%, are carried upon the lines for 
which Ward & Gow are exclusive advertising agents. A complete 
car card service on all of our systems costs $84. a day. 


All of the remaining car lines in Greater New York (including the 
Manhattan and Bronx surface cars, Hudson Tubes, Staten Island lines, 
Queens, etc., etc.) carry 1,572,469 passengers daily, or less than 33% 
of the total traffic. For a complete advertising service on all of these 
lines for one day, a charge of $95. is made. 


From these figures it is clear that while Ward & Gow charge only 
2c. per 1000 circulation, the combined remaining lines in Greater 
New York charge 6c. per 1000 circulation. 


The charge made by Ward & Gow is all the more moderate when it 
is remembered that the lines controlled by us include the great rapid 
transit systems which carry passengers long distances, and either above 
or below the street, thus compelling their attention to car cards by an 
avoidance of street-surface attractions. The value of our circulation is 
also added to by the fact that the traffic on our lines is increasing more 
rapidly than that on the combined lines outside of our control. 


All circulation figures in the foregoing statement are taken from the 
reports of the Public Service Commission of the State of New York, 
and we staid ready to conclusively prove every particular in this adver- 
tisement. 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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How to Get Your Display into 


the Dealer’s Window 
By M. P. Staulcup 


Manager of the Window 


Display Department, 


Burson Knitting Company, 


Rockford, Ill. 


WE have just finished a two- 
years’ - window - advertising 
campaign in Chicago and vicinity. 
It has been successful to an un- 
usual degree. It has helped to 
sell thousands of dollars’ worth of 
Burson Fashioned Hose for many 
dealers. 

Printers’ INK in some way 
learned of the work my company 
has been doing and asked me to 
tell how it was done, “Very 
often,” the editor writes me, “the 
complaint is that the advertiser 
cannot get the dealer to co-oper- 
ate by giving space for the win- 
dow display. Is a ‘free deal’ or 
some similar concession the 
quickest way to the merchant’s 
window, or does the fault lie with 
the advertisers themselves?” 

If a manufacturer has a good 
product with a decent margin of 
profit, and can show that he is 
vigorously pushing his brand—not 
merely loading the dealer up—his 
failure to get window space is as 
a rule his own. He either cannot 
furnish distinctive and_ selling 
window schemes, or his “selling 
talk” to the dealer for his display 
is not right. 

There is no mystery or price- 
chicanery in the proposition at all. 
It is straight, common-sense pro- 
motion work. But you have got 
to understand the dealer and 
know his point of view. You 
have got to make him see the 
advertising value, to him, of a 
good display: that it will boost 
all his lines, and not confine its 
benefits to the brand displayed. 

In the past two years we have 


made it a point to leave the deal- 
er assured, after the display had 
run its period, that it had been 
profitable to him. This policy left 
him eligible for a “repeat” dis- 
play. In the two-years’ campaign 
we had only six “kicks” from 
retailers, and these six were 
chronic irreconcilables. Our line 
is women’s hose, retailing for 25, 
35 and 50 cents a pair. It may 
seem difficult to persuade a mer- 
chant to give up window space for 
advertising cotton and lisle stock- 
ings. But it was not difficult. 
Such displays attracted the “av- 
erage woman,” for the majority 
of women are wearing cotton or 
lisle hosiery—a point we could 
prove to the dealer. Our line 
therefore appealed to the largest 
“possible market,” in point of 
numbers. 


THE WINDOW-DISPLAY SELLING TALK 


What, precisely, was our selling 
talk for the displays? 

Our plan as presented to the 
merchant was a fair one, and not 
a one-sided proposition in which 
we were to receive the greatest 
amount of the benefit. We were 
not obliged to preface our propo- 
sition with: “If you will place 
an order for 50 or 100 dozen 
pairs we will loan you a window 
display, or some display material 
that you can use.” Instead we 
said, “If you are selling Burson 
Fashioned Hose and if- you want 
to increase your sales, and if you 
are willing to co-operate with us 
in supplying whatever demand 
that a window display will create, 
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and will give us an empty window 
we will bring to your store a high 
class, attractive and business-get- 
ting display, and will install it 
for you for a period of one or 
two weeks. We will then take 
it out of the window, pack it up 
and haul it away. 

“We will give you expert 
window-trimming service. We 
will make the display fit your 
window as though it was built 
for it. And in making this dis- 
play we will tell the story of 
Burson Fashioned Hose, which 
is: Shaped without a seam. A 
shape that will not come out in 
the wash. No seams to hurt 





INK 


Result: Only six or eight mer- 
chants who have had this plan 
submitted to them have refused 
to accept it. And two of these 
(both of which are large stores) 
have since their refusal requested 
a display for their store. 


JOBBERS CO-OPERATED 


The jobbing houses are glad to 
co-operate with a plan of this 
kind, and have done so to a sur- 
prising degree. The _  jobber’s 


salesmen have taken advantage 
of this display advertising to get 
bigger orders from old accounts 
and also 
opened. 


to get new accounts 





IDEAL TRIM FOR A LARGE WINDOW, WAX FIGURE IN ALCOVE 


tender feet. Perfect fit every- 
where without stretching or pull- 
ing out of shape. 

“In making this display we will 
announce to every woman that 
passes your store that you, too, 
sell Burson hose. We will compel 
the attention of passers-by that 
are apt to pass your windows un- 
noticing, because our display is 
out of 'the ordinary, artistic and 
beautiful. 

“We offer this plan to you with- 
out any obligation on your part 
except that you co-operate with 
us in supplying the demand.” 





To the merchant who has been 
selling Burson hose in a small 
way, the salesman recommends the 
display, for when it is installed 
he knows that the retailer is go- 
ing to give him the credit of 
getting the display for his store, 
and he knows the orders are go- 
ing to increase in size after the 
display has been installed. 

We are glad to let the retailer 
feel that the jobbing house and 
their salesmen are responsible for 
getting him the display. Some of 
the stores we get into buy Bur- 
son hose from two or three job- 
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Everybody’s 
in the Home— 


The amount of influence and prestige the 
magazine possesses in the home largely 
determines the value of the impression the 
advertiser’s sales-story will make. 


The magazine that best serves its readers 
is the magazine that best serves its adver- 
tisers. 

The manufacturer’s sales-story in a maga- 
zine must be introduced into the home under 
conditions that make it a welcome visitor. 

EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE possesses 
a prestige and influence with its readers by 
reason of the care that is exercised in safe- 
guarding its editorial as well as its adver- 
tising columns. This has secured the good 
will of its readers for every one of its 
advertisers. 

In telling your sales-story to EVERY- 
BODY’S readers you secure the influence of 
the magazine’s impression in every home 
into which it enters. Take advantage of this 
and advertise in the magazine that is gladly 
taken into the home. September forms close 


Sverybodys 
rian sgazime 


(Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 600,000 
$600 a Page) 








The Ridgway Company, New York 
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bing houses. In this case it is 
necessary for us to be _ diplo- 
matic. In a case of this kind we 
must represent all the jobbers, 
or let the merchant think we are 
working independently, and that 
we came into his store to find 
out if he were selling Burson 
hose and in case he was to make 
him the window-display proposi- 
tion. 

Again there are instances where 
a jobber will be selling two or 
three retailers in the same neigh- 
borhood or in the same block. 
They are all good accounts. He 
cannot be too active in securing 





reasonable length of time until 
that display has been forgotten, 
Then we give them displays that 
are entirely different from a deco- 
rative standpoint. 


SIX STORES IN TWO DAYS 


There have been very few 
cases where we have had any dif- 
ficulty of this kind, however. 
During the second week of Feb- 
ruary of this year we installed six 
Burson displays in as many stores 
in the city of Rockford, IIL, 
which has a population of about 
55,000. These six stores were the 
largest and best stores in the city. 





ANOTHER TRIM WITH WAX FIGURE-——-LOCAL STORE RESPONSIBLE FOR CARD 


the display for any one of them 
for fear of offending the others. 
They all probably want or will 
accept the display but some one 
of them must be first in getting it. 
. The jobber, if he has to act, 
will almost certainly give the 
display first to the store giving 
him the largest business. That 
is only natural. Our own disposi- 
tion would be to give it to the 
store having the largest or best- 
placed window, so as to make 
certain of a striking display. 
When we have had a case of 
this kind we act independently 
and call on all of them. The 
store that can give us a window 
space first gets the display first. 
The others we advise to wait a 


The displays were all put in in 
two days, two of them faced each 
other, being in stores that were 
directly opposite, one of these 
being the leading department store 
of the city and a store that is 
known all over the state. 

Our window display department 
consists of myself and two as- 
sistants. The majority of the 
displays are installed by me with 
the help of one of them. I have 
not found it advisable as yet to 
leave the installation of a display 
to one of my assistants alone be- 
cause in these early days I feel 
that it calls for the highest degree 
of originality and service obtain- 
able. Each merchant expects his 
display of Burson hose to be 
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“Our First Full Page 


in Your Paper” 
“Business Up To That Time Had Been Very Slow” 


Purveyors of Pastries end Dainties 


THE SHOPS. 10 sem af Webssh Avenve, CHICAGO, ILL 





















December 
E. ¥. parsons, Esq. Twenty Seven 
Advertisment 1912. 
castmue-” 


Dear Mr, Parsons: 


It has been my intention for some time Am to nee 
a See os results that were secured through t 


On October 2nd, a Ok eee er 
per. Business up to that ¢: time wo been very slow t 
inorease se brought on de gy BE gua page advertis- 
ment, was to least, phensas 


were so crowded here on the day of our first 
obsietauaiuns that we could soarcely take care of the people. 


Our second full page appeared on November 22nd. 
Results from that were even greater than from the first one. 
Our business has increased every y and I knew positivesy 
that it was ow nothing elee but the Tribune. We did'no 
advertising in any other medium, and I am confident that we 
will never have to advertise in anything else except the 
Tribune to secure results. 

Our restaurant and Tea Room is of the highest type, 
and we have seoured the highest olass patronage in this oit: 
from — net Ite 7 is simply wonderful. 20 
two it people in weeks afterward, and I have 
received * anquities about our place from all over the United 
States from people who saw them. 

I want to thank you for your hearty cooperation with 
us and for the keen interest that wae shown by almost avery 
one connected with the Tribune. 


Yours very sincerely, 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicugs Tribune 
The World’s ie perce 


1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Eastern Advertising Office: 
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different from the display which 
his competitor has, and it re- 
quires a great deal of thought 
and study on my part to give each 
of these stores individual treat- 
ment. If the display were en- 
trusted to a $25-a-week window 
trimmer, he would repeat and 
copy all the time. So I get into 
the window myself, and install 
nine-tenths of the displays that 
go in, 

The local merchant has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the 
window trimming. We ‘do not 
want him to do it, and would not 
let him. He is not an expert on 





INK 


to interfere with your authority, 
Arrange things to suit yourself, 
Only let us handle the back- 
ground, It comes in sections, 
and is delicate and expensive. It 
keeps us busy taking care of it 
and preserving it for use week 
after week. So let us do that 
part of it and you do the rest.” 

That has always been enough 
to satisfy the local trimmer, and 
he has turned the whole job over 
to us for execution. 


PACKED UP BY ASSISTANTS 


After a week, ten days or two 
weeks, as the case may be, the 


























ONE OF STANDARD DISPLAYS IN PORTFOLIO FOR DEALERS—-CUT OUT IN MIDDLE 


window trimming, at least on our 
trim, and we cannot afford, either 
for our sake or for his, to let 
him put in an inferior or duplicate 
display. That is half the reason 
for our department—to do for 
the merchant what he has not 
known how or been willing to do 
for himself, It is expensive, of 
course, just as all advertising is 
expensive, in the first cost; but 
it is not so expensive ‘as not do- 
ing it at all, or not doing it right. 

Occasionally we find a store 
whose head trimmer objects to 
our installing a display ourselves. 
He is perhaps jealous. 

“All right,” I say, “I appreciate 
your attitude. We have no desire 





display is taken out of the window 
and packed up into cases by my 
two assistants, That part of the 
work I have nothing to do with. 
We do not allow the merchant 
himself to take the display out 
and pack it up, just on account 
of the delicacy of the decorative 
features. 

It generally takes an hour or 
two to unpack and set up the 
display, and an equal time to 
pack it. All of the different 
classes of backgrounds have been 
designed so as to come apart 
and go conveniently in five-foot 
boxes. In the beginning, I had 
some boxes very much longer; 
but they proved too bulky and 

















heavy for the best handling and 
finally through experience we 
reached the present convenient 
size. They weigh about 
pounds apiece, ; 

The elements of the display are 
simple. There is a background, 
a central wax figure, an alcove or 
frame to cut off the figure from 
the display of hosiery, some cards 
and some supporting standards. 

I worked a long time at first 
to find out how we could have a 
decorative background that could 
be installed within an hour or an 
hour and a half, that was light, 
that could be taken apart and put 
together quickly, and that could 
be moved easily from store to 
store. It could not be too elabo- 
ate for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it would be broken by 
strange handling; and sccond, be- 
cause the Burson company adver- 
tises a 25c, a 35c and a 50c stock- 
ing, which is sold to the middle 
class of people; we have got to 
keep our displays down to a plane 
that our customers can appreciate. 
Yet it had to be a background 
that was high-class and self-sup- 
porting and we had to make our 
display in front of it so that the 
person coming down the street 
would see something absolutely 
different, and recognize it for a 
Burson display. It must also be 
adaptable to windows of any 
length. Hangings with support- 
ing poles on pillars is the most 
practical solution. Being in sec- 
tions they can be extended to any 
length. 

The wax figure ig of course 
that of a woman. In our present 
display she is dressed in boudoir 
costume and posed as if just 
emerging from her chamber. 
Her skirt is lifted just enough to 
show the stocking, of course 
“Burson Fashioned.” We have 
other costumes for the figure, 
some of them quite expensive. 


MATERIAL LASTS A LONG TIME 


The figure is cut off from the 
display of goods by being placed 
in an alcove or frame. This is 
necessary to prevent confusion in 
the design and to assure to both 
figure and goods their respective 
importance. 

The present arrangement is not 


200 
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final. 


We shall run the display 
until the material gives out and 
then take up something else. Deli- 
cate as it is, it is possible to 


make it last a long time. We 
have been running this display 
more than a year in Chicago and 
are now using it in New York. 
It is good for many months more. 
Consequently it paid to make a 
considerable investment in it. 

The question is often asked on 
how large and on how small a 
scale it is possible to operate a 
window-display department of 
the kind I am describing—as to 
whether it could be started with 
one man, and if so, whether after 
it proved to have great advertis- 
ing value it could then be de- 
veloped into a much larger de- 
partment, to handle economically 
a large appropriation, and ac- 
complish the desired results in 
the shortest space of time. 

The way to begin is, in my 
opinion, with one man. [ carried 
on the department alone for some 
months, while demonstrating its 
utility to the management. Then 
I added first one assistant, and 
then the other. : 

There is practically no limit to 
the possible size of the depart- 
ment. If we were in the position 
to deliver the goods we have al- 
ready sold, and were manufac- 
turing hosiery faster than we 
were selling it, instead of selling 
it faster than we are making it, 
I would within six or eight 
months go to Chicago, get up a 
new series of displays, and set 
the ball rolling there again, with 
two men to handle the proposi- 
tion under my supervision. I 
could do this in a half dozen or 
in a dozen cities, getting depend- 
able men, training them and then 
supervising their work. 

I would then supervise the get- 
ting up of new displays, the 
creating of new ideas, which, 
next to dependability of display, 
is the most important thing. Our 
window displays are absolutely 
new and original. That is the 
reason we have had no trouble in 
installing them. Hence the get- 
ting up of a new idea and work- 
ing it into a window display is 
more important than anything 
else I can possibly do. 
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There are probably more than 
three hundred and fifty stores in 
Chicago that are selling Burson 
Fashioned Hose. Only about half 
of this number, however, have 
windows that are big enough or 
suitable for one of our displays. 


Are these smaller stores hurt 
by an advertising campaign 
of this kind? Decidedly not. 


We are glad to render them what- 
ever service we can in the way of 
supplying advertising matter such 
as notion envelopes, advertising 
souvenirs, etc. Then we have a 
lithographed window-display, set 
which was gotten up especially 
for stores of this kind. In many 
cases we install these lithographed 
displays for’the small stores. In 
this way the small dealer receives 
a great deal of benefit of the big- 
ger store’s advertising for just as 
soon as his bigger competitor an- 
nounces through one of our dis- 
plays: that he sells Burson hose 
the small store “comes back” at 
him through the use of the litho- 
graphed set and other advertising 
matter and lets the public know 
that he sells Burson hose also. 


DETAILS OF CHICAGO CAMPAIGN 


My early experience with the 
work in Chicago was that I had 
to call on the merchant, and in 
some cases do a lot of missionary 
work: and considerable persuading 
to get permission to install a dis- 
play. But for the past year this 
_ part of the work has been much 
easier, and requests have been 
coming in through the jobbing 
houses and direct from the mer- 
chant about as fast as we could 
fill them. Eight or ten displays 
have been kept working all the 
time except for the month of De- 
cember when all the windows are 
given up for the display of holi- 
day goods. 

Over one hundred and sixty 
displays have been installed in 
about as many stores. Besides all 
this we have done a lot of per- 
sonal work with the sales people 
in instructing them as to the 
merits of Burson hose, telling 
them the strong selling points and 
exclusive features. We have dis- 
tributed several hundred thousand 
of the notion envelopes, keeping 


the stores supplied with such 
quantities as they could use, with- 
out loading them with a big lot 
that would be put in the basement 
or storeroom and forgotten. 


NEVER PAID FOR .WINDOWS 


Of the number of displays that 
have been installed, in no case 
has a merchant been paid for his 
window space. By this I mean 
we have not paid rent in dollars 
and cents. We have made our 
displays high-class, artistic and 
original, and no __ reasonable 
amount of money has been spared 
in getting up these displays. 
There is nothing about them that 
suggests cheapness. When the 
merchant steps out onto the side- 
walk and looks at his window 
he is pleased, and when he sees 
the crowds stopping to look he is 
more pleased, and when he begins 
to feel the increase in demand 
of a reputable line of merchandise 
that he is selling and making a 
legitimate profit on, he is still 
more pleased. 

Many manufacturers are in 
the dark as to the dealer’s real 
attitude toward the window dis- 
play proposition, or rather they 
do not know how to approach 
him, And this is because they 
have underrated the importance 
of window display, have not made 
a study of it, and consequently do 
not know the arguments that 
carry conviction, There is no all- 
‘round solicitation that will “sell” 
the merchant of any class on his 
windows, 
approach a, department store in 
Brooklyn recently. ; 

I went to the store manager 
and said: “We have opened up 
our window display department 
in New York and we are going 
to create a demand for Burson 
hose. We are going to Bursonize 
this locality, going to make some 
big noise. I am coming to you 
first with the proposition for a 
window display in Brooklyn.” 

The manager replied: “I have 
had quite a lot of calls for Burson 
hose, but not enough to put in a 
display. Your stuff is better for 
fall than for summer.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is, but we are 
350,000 behind right now on sum- 








Here is how I had to . 

















mer stuff. Not every woman 
wears gauze, lisle or silk stock- 
ings.” 

"Yes, that’s true and I get a 
lot of that trade here, but I don’t 
think I am quite ready for a dis- 
play.” ‘ 

“But don’t you want to get in 
on the ground floor of this propo- 
sition ?” 

“Well,” says ‘the manager, 
“what about my competitors? 
Won't they be getting the same 
display ?” 

“After three or four weeks, 
anybody who sells Burson hose 
and wants a display can get one. 
We are giving you the first 
choice. Also the display that we 
put in your window won't be put 
in the window of your competi- 
tor. If your nearest competitor 
should ask for a display, I would 
tell him, ‘In justice to Blank’s, I 
would like to wait a couple of 
months, and you won't get the 
same display.’” 

Well, the manager was well dis- 
posed and we got together. 

Some concerns say: “Why 
should I give up my window 
space that is worth a good many 
dollars a day to me to advertise 
Burson hose for the Burson Knit- 
ting Company? If you want a 
window, pay me.” 

“Well, how much do you want 
for your window?” I ask. 

The merchandise man of our 
big Chicago store told me that 
during six of the dullest weeks 
last summer he made the store 
front, pay $1,200. He cited con- 
cerns that paid $10 a foot per 
week for window space. He said: 

“We like to sell Burson hose. 
We have already sold a lot of it 
and we would: like to sell more, 
but we are not going to give up 
window space to advertise Bur- 
son hose unless we get something 
out of it.” ; 

“T don’t want you to give us 
your window unless you do get 
something out of it,” I told the 
merchandise man. What you 
get out of it is an increase in 
business. A year ago you nego- 
tiated with me for a window 
display and would not put it in 
unless I paid you for it. In that 
year we have created a demand 
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for. Burson hose, and I. venture 
to say that you are selling fewer 
Burson hose this month than you 
did a year ago this month, be- 
cause the people around here are 
buying Burson hose from your 
competitor, in whose window we 
installed the display. 

“T am just trying to make plain 
to you that if you had co-oper- 
ated with us a year ago you 
would not have lost any business. 
A percentage of the women who 
have been educated this last year 
to wear Burson hose might have 
been buying from you. 

“IT would like awfully well to 
put a display in this store because 
it has been said by the two big- 
gest jobbing houses that I could 
not do it. I would like to show 
those people that I can. I would 
like to know, also, when I leave 
Chicago, that you are getting the 
same co-operation that all of the 
other merchants in this neighbor- 
hood have been getting. But if 
you have any idea that we are 
going to pay you for your win- 
dow, get that idea out of your 
head at once.” 

“You ‘do not have to give us 
any money,” said the manager. 
“Give us a half page ad.” 

I said I would write the Bur- 
son company about this. I knew 
what the answer would be. It 
said that they would not pay for 
anybody’s advertising; that they 
did not consider that it was nec- 
essary, in order to get a window 
in a store, to pay with newspaper 
space. “If our window display 
department is not good enough 
as it stands,” the letter concluded, 
“take it or leave it.” 

He took it. 

We get an entrance into most 
stores through our jobbers. But 
once in a while we go ahead on 
our own account. One of my 
assistants dropped in the other 
day on the proprietor of a de- 
partment store in Brooklyn. The 
merchant had heard of our dis- 
plays and readily. agreed to put 
in a display in one of his win- 
dows. He walked down to the 
stocking department with our 


man and asked the buyer how 
many pairs of Burson hose he 
had in stock. 
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“Eight or ten dozen,” the buyer 
replied. 

“That isn’t enough. We are 
going to have a window display 
and will sell a lot. Better get 
somebody over from the jobbers 
to go over the sizes w ith you and 
give us what you need.” 

My assistant reported the con- 
versation to me when he returned 
to the office and I at once called 
up the jobber and told him that 
an order was on the way from 
the Brooklyn store, and that we 
had secured it for him. He was 
naturally pleased, and will always 
give us the best of co-operation. 

In this connection I might say 
that we have always made it a 
practice in the window display 
department not to know anything 
about styles, stock and prices. 
All those details it is the business 
of the selling representatives of 
the company to know. We should 
be getting into hot water all the 
time if we attempted to quote 
prices on hosiery or do any busi- 
ness at all. By standing apart as 
a strictly window display depart- 
ment, we not only avoid compli- 
cations, but we achieve a dignity 
that I know has helped to make 
the department a success. 

We have covered the field in 
Chicago once completely, and 
have gone to some five or six 
of these stores the second and 
third time. On June 15 we started 
a similar campaign in New York 
City, and we feel sure that the 
work will meet with the same 
hearty co-operation that it has 
had here in Chicago and vicinity. 
The work in Chicago will be 
given up for a time so that all 
efforts can be concentrated on 
starting the campaign in New 
York. We have already installed 
displays in ten stores in New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark and 
“ spreading out. 

In looking back over the past 
two years we are forced to admit 
we have all been benefited, the re- 
tailer, the jobber and the manu- 
facturer. Another fact that stands 
out most prominently is this: A 
maximum amount of advertising 
has been gotten at a minimum 
cost, and the retailer has felt the 
results directly. 
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The Diary of a National 
Advertising Manager 


The Space-Sellers Give the New 
Man Some Sage Advice—Com- 
parisons of Some Good and Bad 
Solicitations — The New Cata- 
logue Is Printed and Hawkins 
Takes a Day Off 


By Roy B. Simpson 
Mgr., Roberts, 
Shoe Co., St. 


Adv. Johnson & Rand 


Louis 


EIGHTH WEEK — SOLICITORS GOOD 


AND BAD 

WO weeks ago the Adver- 

tisers’ Magazine announced 
that the Crescent Stove & Range 
Co. would soon launch the most 
far-reaching campaign in the his- 
tory of its business. As a result 
I have received over a hundred 
letters from representatives .of 
magazines, farm journals, trade 
papers and others. The central 
thought in most of these letters 
is, “Don’t do a thing until you 
see me.” 

Some of the boys promised to 
let me see them this week, and 
sure enough they are making 
good. The “outertowners” don’t 
know anything about my Tuesday 
reception day, and I have to take 
them as they come. 

The first mail was unusually 
heavy, even for Monday, but this 
doesn’t bother me much any more, 
as Creel, my secretary, has devel- 
oped wonderfully. He takes a big 
volume of work without dictation. 
When Jake Kinney, of Chicago, 
stepped into my office at nine 
o’clock, Creel took charge of the 
correspondence department. 

Jake represents a big list of 
farm papers. He was greatly sur- 
prised when informed that our list 
was closed and would not be in- 
creased. He was delighted, how- 
ever, when I showed him seven of 
his fifteen papers on our list. 

When Jake tried to persuade me 
to take on several more and drop 
others I told him I considered the 
other eight on his list as weak 
ones when compared with those he 
wanted me to cut out. He went 
right up in the air, but inside of 
fifteen minutes he saw it would 
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be a waste of time to continue 
his argument, and like a good 
salesman he changed the sub- 
ject. 

Along about eleven o’clock I was 


called into a conference on prices. , 


We are thinking of making a 10 
per cent advance, but I am “agin” 
it, and so is Reddy, the sales man- 
ager. I returned to my office in 
an hour and found a clean-cut 
youngster of about twenty-two on 
the settee outside my door. He 
arose at my approach and pre- 
sented his card. The name was 
H. K. Townley, representing the 
Trade Reporter of Kansas City. 

My first thought was to dismiss 
him with “Nothing doing.” But 
he roasted me for keeping him 
waiting. “Mr. Hawkins, I have 
been waiting for you for over an 
hour,” he said. I didn’t like his 
tone or his look. I had a sarcas- 
tic retort ready, but on second 
thought I decided that this young 
fellow was a new man. I invited 
him inside and apologized for 
making him wait, although we had 
no appointment. 

Seated inside my office I made 
Townley tell me something about 
his job. He has just been pro- 
moted and this is his first trip on 
the road. I am his third prospect. 

He needed a good lesson and I 
gave it to him. 

“Young man,” I said, “you came 
to my office uninvited. You failed 
to make an appointment by letter 
or otherwise. If you were expe- 
rienced in this business you would 
have made an appointment, or, 
finding me engaged, would have 
left your card with a note advis- 
ing that you would call later with 
the hope that we could have a 
few minutes together. 

“You are making a very bad 
start. Your manner of approach 
was offensive. It was bad sales- 
manship. We can’t use your pa- 
per at this time, but if we could 
I would be tempted to turn you 
down and place the order direct 
with your office—just to teach you 
a lesson. Next time you call on 
an advertising manager with a 
big concern like ours remember 
that he is or should be a mighty 
busy man and his time is not his 
own. If you get the interview he 
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will be the one to confer a favor 
—not you.” 

During the afternoon two other 
solicitors called—Gressel of the 
John Budd list and Longley of the 
Capper publications. Both are 
good sports and are delighted with 
what we have decided to give 
them. 

x * # 

I am nuts about this Tuesday 
reception-day proposition. There 
are about twenty city salesmen 
who make the rounds once or 
twice a week just to “keep in 
touch with the trade.” Many of 
them show .a disposition to sit 
down and visit. It is their idea 
of being a good mixer, but it con- 
sumes a lot of valuable time. My 
rule to see city salesmen only on 
Tuesday brings the whole bunch 
here at about the same time, and 
when there are a lot of them wait- 
ing to take their turn none of them 
tarries very lone. They all under- 
stand that if I want them at any 
other time during the week the 
*phone is right at my elbow. 

The Tuesday idea has made a 
hit. Four other advertising men 
in Jaynesburg have adopted it. 

Tommy Jenks, my ninth assist- 
ant, will be the death of me yet. 
He upset the department for an 
hour this afternoon by _ placing 
a long caterpillar and a_ slimy 
fishworm on Blanche Mason’s 
desk when her back was turned. 
Blanche is my old maid stenog.— 
nervous and finicky as they make 
’em. When she saw those inno- 
cent worms she let out a yell and 
keeled over. 

I yanked Tommy into my office 
and was about to apply the can 
when he said, “Boss, them things 
was so funny I jest couldn’t help 
it. One poor little snake had his 
overcoat on and the other one was 
stark naked. I wanted Blanche to 
see ’em. How’d I know she was 
a-goin’ to throw a fit?” Tommy 
is the best office boy in the world, 
so I let him off with a scolding. 

No foreign reprcsentatives came 
to-day. There’s one thing sure— 
we know what we are doing. We 
can’t use half the known pullers, 
but we have picked those that I 
know will make good for us, and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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the schedule i is going to stand just 
as it is until we give it a fair trial. 
I didn’t make selections with my 
eyes shut. 

I figure that a publisher is a 
manufacturer in as true a sense as 
we are. Longley’s firm is manu- 
facturing a newspaper and we are 
making stoves and ranges. He 
must work to make his customers 
grow, just as we are working to 
help our customers sell more of 
our goods. Some of the publi- 
cations on our list are doing very 
effective work among the retailers 
to make them appreciate advertis- 
ing such as ours. You can gam- 
ble your last cent that I will fa- 
vor a publisher like those. 


Wednesday—This has been a 
trying day. I answered about 
twenty telephone calls, dictated 
forty-two letters, went to the 
printer’s, talked with seven solic- 
itors, lunched with Andy Tolle- 
son, our advertising agent; was 
in the Big Chief’s office twice, and 
now I am at home, writing my 
diary for the day. 

John Packard, of Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Thursday Evening 
Sledge, got me all riled up. The 
other six representatives proved 
to be good salesmen, but Packard 
is about the rawest proposition I 
ever met. He evidently looks at 
Jaynesburg as a small country vil- 
lage, The Crescent Manufacturing 
Co. as a bunch of pikers and the 
advertising manager as a corre- 
spondence school grad with the ink 
on the diploma still wet. 

Packard began his talk with a 
lot of statements about the great 
circulation and influence of the 
Sledge. He produced letters from 
advertisers to demonstrate the low 
cost of inquiries. He talked for 
an hour, and everything he said 
was an old story to me. When 
he stopped to catch his breath I 
informed him that during the last 
ten years I had used the Sledge 
about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, more or less, and 
therefore the Sledge needed no 
endorsement from him. 

I then informed Mr. Packard 
that we had laid out a definite plan 
for one year. We are going to 
use farm journals and small-town 
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publications to reach the people in 
towns of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion. We will use daily papers, 
billboards and_ street cars to 
reach the people of the cities. I 
reminded him that the Sledge has 
only about 40 per cent of its cir- 
culation in the small-town field 
and for the larger cities it would 
not suit our needs, because it does 
not concentrate where we are in 
greatest need of advertising at 
this time. 


SOLICITOR EASES HIS MIND 


“You don’t know what you 
are doing,” replied Packard. “I 
thought you were a live wire, but 
it is easy to see you are not on 
to the game. You can afford to 
use the Sledge every week for 
five years for what it will pro- 
duce for you at the end of five 
years.” 

“Mr. Packard,” I retorted, 
you feel that way about it you 
ought to have my job. Why don’t 
you apply for it? If you can 
make our president believe what 
you have told me you can get it 
and I have an idea it will pay 
about four times more than your 
salary. You're the rottenest sales- 
man I ever saw.” 

He left in high dudgeon. 


Friday—I left the department in 
charge of my boys to-day and put 
in some good, hard licks at the 
Wellsville factory. I.am deter- 
mined to know our line as well or 
better than any of the boys on 
the road. 

* * * 

Saturday— The half holiday 
looks so good to me that I am 
going to enjoy it with Jane at 
the country club. She plays a 
great game of golf. Our first edi- 
tion of catalogues, 1,000 copies, 
were delivered at eleven o'clock, 
on schedule time, and everybody 
says it is the best book we ever 
had. It was a rush job, too. 

I turned down several special 
edition stunts this week, and the 
chief executives of those papers 
threaten to go over my head to 
get the business. They are pret- 
ty sure to try it next week, and 
we'll have some fun. 

(To be continued.) 














A. NEW 
OCENT 
PUBLI- 
CATION 


Beginning with October 
THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY 


will issue a new five-cent monthly publication 
known as HomE JourNAL FasHIons. 

Home JourRNAL Fasuions is designed to fill a 
well defined and universally recognized need of 
most women, at present unfilled. 

Women wonder: 


How can I make my old coat new? 
What sori of rompers are best for baby? 
Am 1 safe in getting striking colors again? 
Shall my coat and skirt match? 

Beaded fringe or lace on my evening gown? 
























How shall I start my little girl sewing? 

Shall my bag match my suit? 

Why do my clothes look home-made ? 

Is there a really sensible all-around coat? 

How shall I finish a dress for a county fair 
contest ? 

Can’t I make my furs at home? 

Need a layette cost so much? 

Why do my clothes wear out so fast? 

Must I wear a slit skirt? 

How shall I fix my sewing-corner? 

What will Paris do next? 


The home-loving woman has her publication, 
which treats broadly of all her domestic interests, 
but is devoted to no one subject, and cannot give 
her all she wants about dress. 

The professional dressmaker has her publication. 

The wealthy woman who wants extreme style 
and expects to pay extreme prices has her expen- 
sive publication. 

There is no publication which is at one and the 
same time: (1) entirely and closely devoted to the 
one universal feminine interest—dress—without 
the intervention of fiction or feature articles; 
(2) edited from the point of view of the lay-woman; 
(8) planned for the woman of just the average taste 
and the average needs, and (4) which is sold at a 
popular price. 

We believe that the average woman with the 
average taste and the average means wants and 
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will buy a publication which gives her, in timely 
and attractive guise, the whole story of how to 
dress economically and well, without other read- 
ing matter to divert her interest. 


Home JournaL Fasuions will be that publi- 
cation. 

Such patterns as it may illustrate will be those 
of The Home Pattern Company. But it will not 
be subject to narrow dictation. More than two- 
thirds of its contents will be the news and practi- 
cal discussions of dress questions, entirely divorced 
from the pattern business. The ruling motive will 
be to measure up to the instinctive and universal 
desire of women to read about and know about 
and think about dress. And its price will place it 
easily within reach of the millions of women who 
do not want or who will not pay for a more ex- 
pensive publication showing exclusive styles. It 
will be at least 82 pages, with a cover in two colors, 
size 12 inches high by 9% inches wide, four 
columns to a page, and will appear on the 20th of 
the month preceding date of issue. 

What ‘‘Popular Mechanics” is to the man in- 
terested in mechanics, Home JouRNAL FasHIons 
will be to the woman interested in dress and all 
that goes with it—and do you know a woman who 
is not interested in dress? 

It will be authoritative. 
It will be popular in price and tone. 
It will cover its chosen field comprehensively. 














Tue Lapies’ HomME JournaL, which is not and 
never has been the house organof any pattern busi- 
ness, will continue its present style features. 

The first edition of Home JournaL Fasuions 
will be 500,000. We expect that most of this will 
be sold through the 5000 retail merchants who sell 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns, it being sold by 
them over their pattern counters at a profit. The 
balance will take care of subscriptions and other 
demands. 

The advertising columns of HoME JOURNAL 
Fasuions offer the opportunity of advertising di- 
rectly to women, in a publication which they have 
purchased for no other reason than its appeal to 
their dominating interest, and at the very time 
when they are known to be concentrating on that 
interest. 

Only advertising will be solicited for Home 
JouRNAL Fasnions which appropriately belongs 
in a publication of its character through being 
consistent with the interest of women in dress 


and household economy. 
All advertising matters should be referred to the 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Getting Dealers to Handle Your 
Whole Line Exclusively 





By John Allen Underwood 


Mer., Adv. Dept., Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


ONE of the first things I did 
after taking charge of this 
company’s advertising was to 
classify our customers according 
to the different lines of Favorites 
which they handled. 

No effort had ever been pre- 
viously made to do this. After 
the classification was completed, I 
found that while some customers 
handled Favorite coal ranges only, 
others our base-burners, a num- 
ber our soft-coal heaters, many 
our gas ranges, and dozens of 
others sold two, or even three, of 
the many different lines we manu- 
tured, there were only a few that 
handled the entire Favorite prod- 
uct. 

By far the greafer number of 
these merchants sold part of the 
Favorite line in connection with 
other trade-marked stoves and 
ranges.. As a rule, from three to 
six trade-marked brands were 
sold in the average stove store. 

There was no particular reason 
for this, except that the retail 
dealer thought it was the proper 
thing to do. He wanted to con- 
trol as many good lines as possi- 
ble, in order to keep them out of 
his competitors’ stores. In my in- 
vestigations I found that in most 
instances these merchants had 
never been taught the defects of 
this method of merchandising. 

It is the practice in the stove 
industry to give exclusive repre- 
sentation to one merchant in a 
community. Therefore, you can 
readily appreciate the hardship 
that the retail habit of handling a 
half-dozen different lines of stoves 
and ranges works upon such a 
manufacturer as the Favorite 
Stove & Range Company, which 
makes stoves to meet every heat- 
ing and cooking requirement. 

If our customer in Jonesville, 
Indiana, refuses to handle any- 
thing but Favorite base-burners, 
he automatically closes the gate- 
way of his community to Favorite 





cast and steel ranges, gas stoves 
and ranges, oak and _ hot-blast 
heaters, air-tight and cooking 
stoves. So far as the community 
of which Jonesville, Indiana, is 
the center is concerned, we might 
as well not make these lines. 

If the customer likes the Fa- 
vorite line, and wants to handle it 
all, yet persists in also handling 
several other brands, the problem 
is unchanged. The average mer- 
chant cannot sample the entire 
Favorite line on his floor, even 
when handling it exclusively. How 
much less is he able to do it when 
also trying to show several other 
lines on his floor in connection 
with ours! 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS THE SOLUTION 


In these respects our problem 
was no different from those of a 
number of other manufacturers 
who were making large and com- 
plete assortments of stoves and 
ranges, but so far as I could learn 
by study and investigation, but 
little effort had ever been exerted 
by any of these big manufacturers 
to strike at the root of this sales 
problem confronting them, and 
educate the dealer to the impor- 
tance of building his stove de- 
partment on one trade-marked 
line of stoves and ranges exclu- 
sively, 

On examining the list of our 
customers after classification, it 
was clear to me that, even if we 
never secured a single new cus- 
tomer, we could sell more stoves 
than we could make by develop- 
ing the merchants then on our 
books into “exclusively Favorite” 
stove dealers. 

In the work of organizing my 
department and planning other 
features of our advertising cam- 
paign, I had but little time at first 
to give to this work. However, I 
dug into -the plant and product, 
secured some facts about the con- 
struction of each line, and got up 











several series of letters to go to 
the different classified lists of cus- 
tomers, to induce them to handle 
the Favorites not then on their 
floors. 

For instance, here are two of a 
series of letters which we mailed 
to customers selling Favorite 
Coal Ranges, calling to their at- 
tention the facts about one of our 
hot-blast heaters. Each letter told 
about one point of construction 
in the stove. An attractive little 
booklet illustrating and describing 
the Hermetic Favorite accompa- 
nied each ‘letter. This is the first 
letter of the series: 


The picture on page 8 of the enclosed 
booklet is a pretty fair one of the 
Hermetic Favorite hot- blast heater, but 
I wish you could see the stove itself. 

The picture can’t show you the ac- 
curate air-tight fitting of the castings 
—and you know a soft-coal stove can- 
not possibly. operate in a satisfactory 
and economical way without air-tight 
doors and registers. 

Usually these parts are ground by 
hand on emery wheels. It is impossible 
to make them fit tightly by this method, 
and stoves mounted in this way waste 
fuel, give little heat, and coat wall- 
paper, furniture and carpets with coal- 
ust 

After two years of hard work, we in- 
vented a machine that eliminates the 
slightest inaccuracy in the doors and 
registers of the Hermetic Favorite, and 
fits all of them absolutely air-tight. No 
stoves but Favorites can be made this 
way, for the process and machines are 
patented. 

In spite of this remarkable feature, 
the Hermetic Favorite costs no more 
than the ordinary hot-blast stove, yet 
you can get more money for it. Hand- 
ing it in connection with Favorite 
Ranges will help the sale of both lines. 
These are points worth considering. 

I have attached a convenient coupon 
to the booklet enclosed. Simply sign 
the coupon and mail it to me. The 
Hermetic Favorite will go forward by 
return freight. 


Here is another letter from the 
same series: 


If you sell soft-coal heating stoves I 
want you to examine one of them for 


just a moment. How is it put to- 
gether? 
“With bolts, of course,’ you say. 


That is exactly why I would not ad- 
vise you to sell that stove. It can’t 
possibly give durable, lasting service to 
the man who buys it. 

Bolts allow no room for expansion 
when the stove is heated. The stove 
finally cracks and warps the iron. And 
the stove goes to the scrap pile. 

You won’t find the Hermetic Favorite 
hot-blast heater mounted . with bolts. 
It is fastened together with heavy cor- 
rugated rods. 


These hold the parts 


solidly and 
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securely together—allowing ample room 


or expansion and _ contraction—and 
absolutely preventing splitting, warping 
and cracking. f 

Another exclusive, patented Favorite 
construction. 

With all its advantages, the Hermetic 
Favorite is reasonably priced. The little 
booklet enclosed tells all about it. The 
last page is a coupon—fill it out and 
mail to-day. 3 k 

It will Sclng you a Hermetic Favorite 
—well blacked and crated—ready to 
attract a customer when placed upon 
your floor. 

These two letters are typical of 
all we sent out. They were fairly 
successful in inducing mail orders 
from our customers, but their 
chief value lay in the co-operation 
which they gave our salesmen, 
whose efforts were now concen- 
trated on developing all our cus- 
tomers into “exclusively Favor- 
ite” stove merchants. 


HARD WORK ON SALESMEN 


In fact, at this time we worked 
with our salesmen harder than we 
did with our customers. The im- 
portance of having none but “ex- 
clusively Favorite’ customers in 
their territories was constantly 
dinned into our salesmen’s ears, 
and many arguments were given 
them to use in this work. Our 
salesmen were all “sold” on this 
proposition before our general 
mail campaign began. 

When the time came that I 
could devote myself to the prob- 
lem of developing our customers 
into exclusive buyers of our prod- 
uct, it seemed to me uséless to do 
anything but begin a campaign of 
education. The habit of handling 
a variety of different trade-mark- 
ed brands of stoves and ranges 
was deeply rooted in the retail 
trade. “My father did it—why 
should I change and do different- 
ly? Stoves aren’t very profitable, 
anyway. I don’t make much 
money on them in the best of 
years.” Such was the attitude of 
the average small-town dealer. 

It was our task to change this 
attitude, and in order not to be 
misunderstood I want to state 
that campaign which we first 
originated for this purpose, and 
which is outlined herein, was sim- 
ply to plant in the minds of our 
customers the seeds of our mer- 
chandising idea, in order that our 
salesmen might later find all of 











our customers interested in the 
Favorite plan of exclusive sale 
and ready for closing touches. In 
other words, our task was to cre- 
ate a sentiment among retail mer- 
chants in favor of the exclusive 
handling of our trade-marked line 
of stoves and ranges, as opposed 
to the handling of a mixed stock, 
which had hitherto been the rule. 

For this purpose wé originated 
a series of folders, folded so as to 
permit insertion in a six and 
three-quarter inch envelope, and 
printed in colors. These were 
enclosed with personal letters and 
mailed out to our customers at in- 
tervals of about a week. 

The first of these folders was 
entitled “A Cold-Blooded Busi- 
ness Proposition.” Briefly, it pre- 
sented in a convincing way our 
facilities for making good stoves 
and ranges without manufacturing 
waste and lost motion. The letter 
which accompanied it follows: 

You have to be a careful buyer. 
Every successful merchant is. 

Have you ever figured out just what 
you pay for in the stoves and ranges 
you handle? ; 

Only three things should enter into 
the cost of the stoves on your floor; 

—cost of the materials. 

—cost of workmanship. 

—a reasonable profit for the maker. 

If you—like thousands of other stove 
merchants—are paying for more than 
these three things, you are wasting 
money for something that doesn’t come 
with the stoves you buy. 

The little leaflet enclosed tells some 
facts about the stove business that are 
not usually put into print—it is very 
frank. 

If you are a careful buyer—and want 
to know what the money that you spend 
for your stoves and ranges pays for— 
you will be much interested in reading 
it 


The next folder was entitled 
“Which.” It showed the picture 
of an unorganized stove depart- 
ment, and another of one built 
exclusively on one line of stoves 
and ranges, made in a large vari- 
ety of styles and sizes. It was 
in this folder that we first coined 
the phrase “The Favorite Way,” 
to express the building up of a 
retail stove department upon an 
exclusive line. 

This folder was a very success- 
ful one. Its argument ran as fol- 
lows: “For 64 years we have 
studied retail selling problems. 
This experience has taught us the 
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sure recipe for creating a success- 
ful stove business. We give this 
information to our customers, for 
our success is bound up with 
theirs. 

“The personal tastes, education, 
wages, and homes of the people 
decide the kind of stoves and 
ranges they need and will buy. A 
retail merchant must carry a wide 
variety of stoves to suit these 
thousands of needs and require- 
ments. 

“It isn’t necessary for him to 
buy his stoves from different ma- 
kers in order to give the people 
what they want. Every cooking 
and heating requirement can be 
met in the Favorite line.” 

The third folder showed a man 
looking perplexedly at a_ small 
store. The caption read, “How 
Are You Going to Make It 
Grow?” On opening up the folder 
the same man was shown behind 
the greatly enlarged building. The 
wording ran, “That’s the problem 
we have solved for you.” 

This folder advocated safety in 
retail stove selling, and advised 
merchants to buy stoves only 
from a manufacturer who guar- 
anteed a successful growth for 
the stove department built up on 
his product. We were willing to 
do so, for our experience had en- 
abled us to work out a sure way 
for increasing stove sales. We 
called this method “The Favorite 
Way,” reproduced several letters 
from successful stove merchants, 
and offered to tell those inter- 
ested how the Favorite Way could 
be applied to their business. This 
folder, with the following letter, 
pulled a great many inquiries: 

This morning Mr. George Mertz 
visited us. He is our customer in 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

“Our store was founded before the 
Civil War,” he told me. ‘‘For forty-four 
years we sold a mixed stock of stoves 
and ranges with fair success. In 1904 
we adopted the Favorite Way of manag- 
ing our stove department. Since that 
time, our stove sales have increased 
300 per cent.” 

This may seem a remarkable record to 
you, but it is not unusual, Mr. Mertz 
is but one of many hundreds of stove 
merchants whose sales have shown a 
wonderful increase since pry | began 
practicing the Favorite Way of handling 
their stove departments. 

If your stove business did not show a 
decided increase during 1911—why not 
determine to make it produce more 
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profitable results this year? The ex- 
perience of Mr. Mertz and other success- 
ful merchants shows you exactly what 
you can do with your stove department. 

Remember this—each additional year 
your stove business is not organized 
along ag lines, your loss is great— 
not only in money, but in the time you 
spend Salincinn the wrong road. 

Read the gg 8 ete ae Then write 
me personally. ou want more facts 
about the Feros Jay of managing a 
stove department. 

I will be glad to tell you how a 
gradual, steady increase can be made in 
your business until you will come to 
sell more stoves and ranges every year 
than any other merchant in your locali- 
ty. 

Isn’t it worth while—a success such 
as this? 


Several other folders followed 
at intervals. I will only mention 
one more, for they were all some- 
what similar. This was called, 
“Make More Money on Stoves.” 
It offered merchants the oppor- 
tunity to dominate the stove busi- 
ness in their communities through 
the Favorite Way. The letter 
which went with the folder is 
given herewith: 


Sooner or later you will take your 
pencil and try to find out why you are 
not making more money. 

You know the business you are doing. 
You believe you are running that busi- 
ness carefully. 

Although you realize that competition 
is sharp, and that conditions may not 
be as favorable as you would wish, yet 
you can see no reason why your profits 
should not be larger. 

What is the trouble? 

Perhaps you don’t realize which are 
really the most profitable goods in your 
store. Good merchants sometimes de- 
ceive themselves about this. 

The most profitable department in 
your store should be the stove depart- 
ment. Every time you sell a stove or 
range you make at least ten dollars— 
clear profit. This goes a long way 
towards paying for the rent, light, heat, 
clerk hire, overhead, etc. 

If you will develop your stove de- 
partment by modern and aggressive 
methods—it will soon be the gold mine 
of your business. 

And the folder enclosed tells you the 
sure way to dominate the stove business 
in your community. 


These folders had but two ob- 
jects—to educate the retailers that 
their method of building up their 
stove departments on several dif- 
ferent lines of stoves and ranges 
was wrong; and to arouse their 
curiosity as to the details of the 
Favorite Plan of exclusive sale. 
I know of no stronger result- 
bringer than curiosity, and the 
folders were planned to develop 
that primitive emotion. 
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The first folder stated the Fa- 
vorites were reasonably priced. 
The second said that they satis- 
fied every cooking and _ heating 
requirement. The remaining fold- 
er told in various ways that when 
these reasonably priced stoves for 
everybody were handled according 
to a certain definite merchandising 
plan—which could be applied to 
our customers’ businesses — the 
most profitable results might be 
expected from their stove depart- 
ments. What was this pian? It 
was called The Favorite Way— 
full details would be given them 
if they were interested. 

A letter and booklet was mailed 
to all these inquirers. The book- 
let was entitled: “The Story of 
a Successful Stove Store.” 

This story was based on actual 
facts, and detailed the history of 
the stove business in a country 
town. For years the few old- 
fashioned merchants there had 
made little effort to sell stoves 
and ranges, and this branch of 
business was stale and profitless. 
Presently along came two ener- 
getic young fellows who opened 
up an exclusive stove store, found- 
ed on one trade-marked line, 
which they advertised and pushed 
vigorously. Gradually the stove 
business woke up in that town, 
and a profitable market was cre- 
ated. These young: men made 
the good housewives of the town 
realize the inconvenience and 
bother of the worn-out stoves and 
ranges in their homes. They came 
to the new store to buy new ones, 
because they knew they could 
there obtain the kind that would 
exactly suit their tastes and re- 
quirements. The other merchants 
also sold more stoves. 

This little story was very suc- 
cessful and influential in the 
trade. We were forced to print 
three large editions to satisfy the 
demand for it, and two of the 
leading hardware magazines re- 
produced it in full. 

Such was the first educational 
campaign to induce our customers 
to sell Favorites exclusively. It 
was followed up by an active sell- 
ing compaign, into which was in- 
jected the strongest possible 
amount of human interest. I will 
describe this in a later article. 
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It Helps the 
Sales Department— 


The final test of the value of any 
paper, after all, is—“does it help pro- 
duce orders?” — 

Whether through inquiries on a mail 
order proposition or through making 
it easier for the salesmen on the 
road to close business. 

In the power plant field the paper 
which is effectively helping the manu- 
facturers’ sales departments is 


POWER 


On an inquiry producing proposition 

one advertiser writes us 
“Our advertisement in the 
issue has to date brought us over 
1,200 inquiries from engineers 
in every part of the country.” 

On a selling by salesmen proposition, 

the representative of another adver- 

tiser writes: 
“My company’s advertising in 
Power opens the way for me. I 
find Power in the bulk of the 
first-class engine rooms I go into 
—we'’re getting the business and 
Power helps.” 

Ask your own men who are on the 

firing line what paper they see most 

often in the hands of.the men whom 

they have to see for business— 


| Aires vameansicoies8i a8 


Then let the answer be your adver- 
tising guide, 

That circulation, 34,000, all among 
men who buy or influence buying of 
power plant machinery and accesso- 
ries makes the per-thousand cost very 
low—lower than the cost of any 
other method of reaching the same 
class of men—and more effective. 
Our Make-It-Pay Department is 
ready to prepare a campaign for you 
showing that Power can materially 
aid the selling end of your business. 
Why not let us “show you?” 


Hill Publishing Co. 





505 Pearl Street New York 
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Circulation Not a By-Product 


James Gordon Bennett was once asked if the New York Herald 
was for sale. “Yes,” he replied, “for three cents a copy.” 


The Associated Farm Papers are all for sale, at a dollar a year. 
And this is the primary and principal thing we have for sale, and it 
has always been so, with each of these publishers. 


Furthermore, subscription receipts have always been a very important 
part of our revenue, and very few periodicals in America would be so 
nearly self-supporting, without advertising patronage, as these nine 
premier publications in the farm field. 


This thought will interest only the advertiser who analyzes. 


A National Wheel with 
Nine Spokes 


For more economical and efficient distribution of advertising. 


Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Chicago, IIl., 
Supreme in Illinois. 
FARMER’S GUIDE, 1889 
Huntington, Ind., 
Supreme in Indiana. e 
FARMER AND BREEDER, ASSOCIATED 
Sioux City, Iowa, U d 
The Cream of the Four he sy 
(Ia., Neb., Minn., D.) 
NEBRASKA FARMER, 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Supreme in Nebraska. 
FARM AND RANCH, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas,and Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme in California. 
RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 
THE RANCH, : 1895 
Kent, Wash., 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 













1878 





ax 
\Y 1859 


1883 


1889 


Guaranteed Circulation, 527,000, non-duplicating 


Associated Sarm Supers 


CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS NEW YORK 


Steger Building, Globe Democrat Building, Fifth Avenue Building, 
D. C. Kreidler, Manager. C. A. Cour, Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 




















Some Essentials of Chain- 
Store Management 





Cut-Price Policy the Wrong Policy 
—Service”’ the Best Argument 
for the Chain Store — Profit- 
Sharing Should Be Arranged 
According to Responsibility — 
Four Essentials of Retailing 


By R. A. Bruce 


General Manager, The Beck Shoe Com- 
pany, New York, and for Eight 
ears Assistant General Man- 
ager of the Regal Shoe 
Co., Boston 

OST chain-store systems 

make a big bid for trade 
on the basis of price. “Direct 
from the manufacturer to you” is 
the usual slogan, and it is gener- 
ally followed by a carnival of 
price-cutting on certain “leaders.” 
If the system is flexible enough 
this may work all right, and if 
the product is standardized and is 
free from the influence of local 
conditions, it may be possible to 
issue general orders from head- 
quarters directing cut prices on 
certain items which will be ef- 
fective in all stores on certain 
days. But most products are not 
beyond the influence of local con- 
ditions, which makes it necessary 
to repose certain discretionary 
powers in the local store man- 
agers. A cut-price policy under 
these conditions is dangerous in 
the extreme. 

As a matter of fact, the cut- 
Price policy. is the wrong policy, 
in my opinion. Bona-fide clear- 
ance sales are necessary at times, 
without question, but I am refer- 
ring to the policy of maintaining 
a continuous procession of cut- 
price “leaders,” with the object of 
persuading the public that all 
prices are proportionately low. 
Some stores can make a success of 
that policy when they are directly 
under the eyes of a skilful mer- 
chandiser, but the man who is 
going to get rich on that basis 
must have all the conditions and 
all the figures at his fingers’ ends. 

You see, the idea that a chain- 
store system can sell the goods 
very much cheaper than a local 
dealer can is a good deal of a 
fallacy. It is a splendid talking 
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point (or used to be, at any rate) 
—that about saving the jobber’s 
profit and half the dealer’s profit; 
but let’s see how it actually works 
out. 

In the first place, the manufac- 
turer has got to perform the 
functions of a jobber for himself, 
because he has got to make de- 
liveries to his chain stores just 
the same as if they were inde- 
pendent dealers. That means that 
he has got to tie up capital in a 
distributing organization. He has 
got to pay interest on that invest- 
ment, besides all the overhead and 
salaries of the organization and 
all the transportation charges on 
the goods. 


LITTLE SAVING IN COST 


In the second place, he has cap- 
ital invested in his stores. He 
must pay interest on that. The 
cost of doing business in his chain 
store will average 22 per cent, just 
the same as it does in an inde- 
pendent store. Last, and by no 
means least, he has got to pay his 
store manager enough salary to 
keep him from going out and 
starting a store of his own. That 
means, practically, that the man- 
ager is going to get as much 
money as he would make if the 
store were his own. 

Add to the above the cost of 
the supervision, inspection and 
management of the system as a 
whole and there is mighty little 
saving over the old plan of sell- 
ing through regular trade chan- 
nels. The retailers’ chain of 
stores, like the United Cigar 
Stores, for example, which goes 
out and buys in the open market, 
can let somebody else worry 
about the manufacturing and can 
devote itself to skilful buying. It 
can frequently make advanta- 
geous purchases, and can bid for 
the entire output of factories at 
low figures. The retailers’ chain 
doesn’t have to worry about the 
manufacturer’s profit, and if he 
goes broke the chain is unaffected. 
A chain of that character can fre- 
quently sell at lower prices, but 
it is a different system. entirely, 
since it is not concerned with any 
of the manufacturing costs. 

The thing in which the manu- 
facturers’ chain can excel, how- 
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ever, is service to the customer, 
and in my opinion the emphasis 
ought to be placed there rather 
than upon price. It is possible 
for the management of a manu- 
facturers’ chain to train clerks 
to a far higher standard of effi- 
ciency than is possible in an in- 
dividual store. The district man- 
ager of a chain has time to attend 
to the efficiency of the selling or- 
ganization, because he isn’t both- 
ered with problems of buying, 
stock-keeping, etc., which are so 
important to the manager of an 
independent store. It is also pos- 
sible to secure an esprit de corps 
in a chain which is seldom, if 
ever, possible in a single store. 
Every clerk can be trained to 
know the goods and to know his 
trade, with the understanding that 
ahead of him is a line of almost 
unlimited opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 


WHERE MOST CHAINS ARE TOP HEAVY 


I spoke in a previous article of 
the practical necessity for a prof- 
it-sharing system, because of the 
tendency among store managers 
and others higher in the organiza- 
tion to go into business for them- 
selves. Unless the chain is to be 
continually losing men and train- 
ing others to take their places, it 
must give every man in the or- 
ganization an interest in the or- 
ganization as such. Right here I 
want to speak of one big difficulty 
with all manufacturers’ chains 
that I know anything about. They 
are too heavy at the top. 

I mean just this: they do not 
give the higher employees the 
right kind of an interest in the 
business. They will have, let us 
say, a general sales manager, a 
promotion committee of three or 
four besides the officers, a head 
of the wholesale department (cor- 
responding to the iobber), and 
three or four district managers. 
Those are high-priced men with 
salaries from $30,000 down to 
$5,000 a year besides a share in 
the profits. Now if the concern 
will pay the general sales man- 
ager $20,000 a year, and give him 
enough stock to make his divi- 
dends approximate $10,000, he 
will be better satisfied, will work 
harder, and will be more inclined 





to stay with the concern than 
when he is merely an employee at 
a salary of $30,000 and a profit- 
sharing check once or twice a 
year. And the saving to the con- 
cern is considerable. 

Apply that plan to eight or ten 
of the highest-salaried employees, 
of giving them “raises” in stock 
instead of cash, and letting their 
shares of the profits go into divi- 
dends, and you will not only have 
a more efficient organization, but 
you will be relieved of the neces- 
sity of paying every year what 
practically amounts to a bribe to 
keep the men from starting out 
for themselves. The plan loses 
its usefulness, however, when it 
is applied to the man whose re- 
sponsibility is limited to a single 
store. The man whose responsi- 
bility is general can share in the 
general prosperity of the whole 
business, but the man to whom the 
concern looks for results in a par- 
ticular store must be rewarded 
according to the results in his own 
field of responsibility. 

Before going on to describe the 
profit-sharing plan as I worked it 
out for the Regal Shoe Company 
I want to lay down some general 
principles of retailing which must 
be kept in mind before any sys- 
tem of profit-sharing can be suc- 
cessfully applied. A man who 
runs a retail store successfully 
must do four things: 

1. He must sell enough goods. 

2. He must sell the profitable 


goods. 
°3. He must keep down ex- 
penses. 
4. He must keep down his 


stock so that interest and depre- 
ciation and odds and ends (un- 
salable goods) will not eat him up. 

Any profit-sharing plan which 
is any good must take into con- 
sideration all four of those points, 
recognizing that successful retail- 
ing is not dependent upon this 
year’s net profits alone, and that 
the store manager who reduces a 
loss is entitled to a reward in 
like manner as he who increases 
a profit. 


In a future article, now in pregers: 
tion, Mr. Bruce will explain in detail 
the system of profit-sharin 
ee Regal Shoe Seren ie 
NK. 
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Concentration That Covers 
The Powers That Buy 


Any class publication concentrates sales effort. 
Class publications may concentrate their force on an 
industry, trade or profession. Not many concen- 
trate on a class of prominent men who rule a wide 
variety of industries largely similar in their buy- 
ing needs. 


This unique position is filled by 


Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering 


It is the only journal which appeals vitally to the 
executive and operating officials who buy everything 
that is bought in ore dressing mills, smelters, re- 
fineries, chemical, electrochemical and allied in- 
dustrial plants, iron and steel works and metal 
treating plants. 


Ask yourself “Does my product meet the needs 
of any of these men?” If it does, you will help your 
sales department by the right kind of advertising 
in Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. The 
competent McGraw Copy Service Department 
knows how to appeal to these fields. Its services 
are open to advertisers without charge. Preliminary 
survey and proposed plan submitted gladly. 


McGraw Pulilisiiing Co., Ine. 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


New York 








A Plan for Cutting 
Out Waste in Distribut- 
ing Booklets 





The Scheme Worked Out Before 
the Booklet Was Printed for 
Minneapolis Association—Specifi- 
cations for Distribution Called 
for Putting Them in Hands That 
Would Distribute Them Again 





LL those manufacturers who 

have grappled with the prob- 
lem of putting their literature 
into just those places where it 
will do the most good may find a 
helpful suggestion in a_ plan 
worked out in Minneapolis re- 
cently. 

The Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association very wisely de- 
cided that if its ornate booklet, 
“Minneapolis, Where You Are 
Always Welcome,” were to be of 
any particular use, it must be dis- 
tributed on a definite plan. Many 
a community has scattered its 
booklets hit or miss over the map. 
Results might follow this com- 
paratively blind method but, if so, 
more because of good luck than 
good planning. 

It was fairly evident that the 
least waste would be assured if 
the Minneapolis booklet were dis- 
tributed to the agencies whose in- 
terest it would be to distribute it 
to the “ultimate consumer.” Thus 
there was a primary and second- 
ary distribution. 

The booklet was accordingly 
prepared and distributed in the 
following manner, as described in 
the specifications outlined by Mac 
Martin, of Minneapolis: 

“As the all-important thing in 
the circulation of a booklet of this 
kind is to determine just the kind 
of people the booklet is to reach 
and just how and under what 
conditions the booklet is to be pre- 
sented and received, I would sug- 
gest the following eleven methods 
of distribution. 

“You will notice that every one 
of these methods is what might 
be called a hand-to-hand distri- 
bution. There is absolutely no 


chance of waste circulation. Every 
booklet is given by a person in- 
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terested 


to a person who can 
reasonably be expected to be de- 


siring information. The possible 
demand has been figured out very 
carefully, and if this plan is 
adopted I think it will mean that 
every guest coming to our city 
or everyone planning to visit our 
city will be presented with a wel- 
come and one of these guest’s 
guide-books at least before he has ° 
a chance to leave our gates. 


THE METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING THE 
BOOKLET 


1.—HOUSE GUESTS 


“Five of these guide-books 
should be delivered to each mem- 
ber of the association, with the 
request that he explain the book- 
let’s usefulness, and give one to 
each guest he entertains at his 
home and one to each out-of-town 
guest he ‘puts up’ at his club or 
receives at his office. 

“T would suggest that each bun- 
dle of five booklets carry a card 
explaining the most profitable 
way to use the booklet, and stat- 
ing that each member can secure 
additional quantities up to 100 for 
specific purposes if he will make 
his request to the association in 
writing, and will promise that 
every booklet will be handed by 
him personally to the recipient or 
sent with a personal letter signed 

him. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
15,000. 

2.—HOTEL GUESTS 


“Copies of this booklet should 
be sent to every leading hotel in 
the city from which the associa- 
tion receives a promise that each 
booklet will be delivered to guests 
according to instructions, and that 
any bellboy who is discovered tak- 
ing a tip for a booklet will be im- 
mediately discharged. 

“When a tourist or any other 
first-time guest has been shown 
to a room, and has been ‘gently 
held up’ for ice water and all of 
the other ‘necessary accommoda- 
tions,’ he is at the psychological 
moment of his visit when an act 
of kindness and generosity will 
have a great deal to do with mak- 
ing a lasting impression. At this 
moment, if a bellboy calls with 

















one of these booklets entitled 
‘Minneapolis Welcomes You,’ ac- 
companied by an engraved card 
of welcome signed by the presi- 
dent of this association with the 
guest’s own name filled in in ink, 
I believe it will result in a guest 
staying from one to two days 
longer in our city. Perhaps it may 
result in some catching the spirit 
.of the place and desiring to make 
their homes here. 

“One can well understand why 
an absolute guarantee from the 
proprietor that no bellboy be al- 
lowed to receive a tip for one of 
the booklets is a necessity. If a 
provision like this were not made 
this booklet would soon become 
the ‘finest graft’? these bellboys 
ever enjoyed, and instead of mak- 
ing a positive impression we 
might make a negative impres- 
sion. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
100,000. 


3.—RAILROAD SOLICITORS 


“All of the railroads entering 
Minneapolis have solicitors in the 
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large cities of the East. These 
railroads are already asking for 
Minneapolis literature.. Most of 
the Western cities are represent- 
ed. I would suggest sending cop- 
ies of this booklet to all general 
passenger agents promising to in- 
struct local newspaper agents in 
territory picked by us to give 
these booklets discriminately. This 
channel of distribution will be of 
great advantage to us in getting 
crowds to conventions. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
30,000. 


4,—INFORMATION BUREAUS IN 
OTHER CITIES 


“A bundle of not more than 10 
booklets each be made up for a 
picked list of information bu- 
reaus in hotels and commercial 
associations in Eastern cities. 
While these can be sent from this 
association direct to the infor- 
mation bureaus, I think that 
through the general passenger 
agents of the railroads we can se- 
cure the services of local passen- 
ger agents tc place these booklets 
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to the best advantage and to give 
the information bureaus special 
instruction in regard to the dis- 
tribution of them. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
12,000. ; 


5.—IN ANSWER TO SPECIFIC 
INQUIRIES 


“T understand that this associa- 
tion continually receives inquiries 
in regard to Minneapolis that 
could be answered more fully by 
sending one of these booklets. 

“If at any time this association 
desires to start an advertising 
campaign this booklet could be 
used as the backbone of that cam- 
paign, and it might be used to 
key all inquiries, but in the ordi- 
nary course of business there 
would probably be from 3,000 to 
5,000 booklets distributed by the 
officers of this association in this 


way. 
“Probable first year’s demand, 


6.—TO INVITE CONVENTIONS 


“A—This booklet should be 
sent with a personal letter to the 
officers and prominent members 
of all associations, the conven- 
tions of which we desire to se- 
cure, one month before the con- 
vention at which our invitation 
is extended. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
75,000. 

7.—TO INVITE CONVENTIONS 


“B.—Special bundles of these 
booklets should be made up to 
give to desirable parties from the 
city extending invitations to con- 
ventions. The number of booklets 
in each case should be deter- 
mined by the size of the conven- 
tion and the assurance our con- 
vention committee receives of 
personal hand-to-hand distribu- 
tion. When time permits an in- 
sert page or a card of invitation 
to the specific body should be 
placed inside of the first cover. 

“Probable first years’ demand, 
10,000. 


8.— 


“One of these booklets with an 
engraved card of welcome from 
this..association should be pre- 
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sented to each guest of each con- 
vention when he registers. Asall 
conventions entertained this year 
were secured last year, no guest 
will receive the same booklet he 
received at a convention at which 
the. invitation was extended. 

“As a new edition of these 
booklets will probably be prepared 
each year in the future, a guest 
will be presented with a new up- 
to-date edition of a publication 
with which he has already be- 
come familiar. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
150,000. 


9.—FAIRS AND PRODUCT SHOWS 


“We will probably wish to mail 
one of these booklets with a let- 
ter to particular parties we wish 
to reach, two weeks in advance of 
any fair or exposition at which 
we may wish to exhibit. While 
we will probably wish to dis- 
tribute some of these booklets at 
such expositions, the distribution 
at such times should be very 
carefully guarded. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
5,000. 


10.—LOCAL INFORMATION BUREAUS 


“This booklet should be used by 
employees of this association at 
information booths established 
about the city at ‘Fair Time’ and 
other occasions of large crowds. 


11.—TRADE EXTENSION TOURS 


“Copies of this booklet should 
be carried on every special train 
making a ‘Minneapolis Trade 
Extension Tour.’ It is suggested 
that instead of the usual custom 
of placing the booklets in a box 
unaccompanied except by the sign 
‘Take one,’ each man taking the 
trip constitute himself a commit- 
tee of one to see that each one 
of his own customers in each of 
the towns visited receives one of 
these booklets. 

“Probable first year’s demand, 
50,000. 


“This gives a total probable 


first year’s circulation of 500,000. 


“If this plan is carried out 
every one of these booklets will 
be personal gifts by one inter- 
ested in the welfare of Minneap- 


“6li§ to’ One we wish to interest.” 
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Mr. Charles Dwyer 





for the past seven years 
Editor of ‘‘Ladies’ World”’ 
has accepted the Editorship of 


Woman’s World 


and will take complete charge 





of its Editorial Department 
on September First. 


Mr. Herbert Kaufman 


will continue his editorial con- 
tributions to Woman’s World. 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc. 


CURTIS P. BRADY, General Manager 
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Can a Code 
of Ethics Be Applied to 
Agencies? 





No Doubt That Such a Code Is De- 
sirable—The Standard of Qualifi- 
cation That Should Be Required 
—How the Publisher Should Be 
Joined Up to a Better Scheme of 
Things — Address at Baltimore 





By C. R. Atchison 


Gen Mgr., the Massengale Adv. Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

CODE of ethics is, after all, 

merely a code of non-legal 
“laws” that are meant to apply to 
cases that the law does not reach. 
There is nothing secret or mys- 
terious about these codes or the 
manner in which they may be- 
come effective. 

The only thing necessary for 
the establishment of the code of 
ethics is that the business or pro- 
fession in question be one in 
which there is an unanimity of 
purpose upon the part of the ma- 
joritv of those engaged in it, as 
well as the ability to exact the 
standard of qualification among 
its membership. 

The one thing which makes any 
law effective is that part which 
imposes a penalty for breaking it, 
and no code of ethics can be ef- 
fective unless it carries with it 
the power of imposing penalties. 

To my mind the only question 
necessary for us to ask ourselves 
is: “Do we want a code of 
ethics?” To this question we an- 
swer in-the affirmative. The next 
question is: “What standard of 
qualification shall we require and 
how may irresponsible members 
be forced to live up to the code?” 
In medicine a diploma from cer- 
tain universities or certificates 
from the authoritative examining 
board is the legal requirement. 

In our own profession there is 
no legal requirement of any kind, 
and we must therefore depend 
upon organization among our- 
selves to create the necessary 
standard of qualification. 

There can be no shadow of a 
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doubt but that we must have a 
national organization if we are to 
continue the advertising agency 
profession upon its present basis. 
At the present time the vast ma- 
jority of business is gotten by the 
agent or agency with the best so- 
licitor, or by one who employs, 
or happens to have in his employ, 
a relative or personal friend of 
the man who gives out the adver- 
tising. 
ONE REMEDY FOR LAXNESS 


Of course, education among ad- 
vertisers to the point of appreci- 
ating service to a certain extent 
has rectified this deplorable con- 
dition, but there is no question 
but that the vast volume ‘of busi- 
ness is still handed out without 
regard to facilities, responsibility, 
or capacity upon the part of the 
agency handling it. There is but 
one way to correct this disastrous 
abuse: form a national organiza- 
tion, and have this organization 
lay down strict laws of qualifica- 
tion concerning its membership. 

When this has been done, and 
when the organization has demon- 
strated the fact that its sole pur- 
pose is to increase the efficiency 
of agency work, its members can 
then ask of the publisher the 
necessary assistance and take in 
their hands the power both to en- 
force their code and inflict penal- 
ties for its breach. 

If publishers will agree to rec- 
ognize only those that are mem- 
bers of such an association, the 
question is settled. The national 
body of advertising agents would 
be then in absolute position to en- 
force efficient service, fair deal- 
ings and give value received for 
every dollar spent. 

The publisher is principally en- 
gaged in getting business and 
keeping it, and it is only human 
to suppose that he will naturally 
welcome any change in our meth- 
ods that will get him more busi- 
ness and better business. Should 
publishers’ organizations agree to 
this suggestion, it would follow 
that practically all publishers who 
are not now members of any or- 
ganization would accord the same 
co-operation. This would in itself 
create a much stronger and more 
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coherent organization among the 
publishers. 

It would insure far more effi- 
cient work, and make much more 
nrofitable the agents’ relations to 
the advertiser, and it would un- 
questionably enable the organiza- 
tion to enforce its code, when it 
was known that the loss of mem- 
bership meant a loss of recogni- 
tion. There is no use of attempt- 
ing to deceive ourselves. The 
present agency tangle is intoler- 
able. Unless we clean our own 
stables, it will be done for us, and 
done very effectively. 

If we prefer to continue the 
present relationship to the pub- 
lisher, we must adopt some plan 
that will effectively unravel the 
present agency tangle. 

Theoretically, it may be well to 
await this inevitable solution, 
which is that the surviving agents 
must look to the advertiser for 
their pay, but many far-seeing 
agencies believe that this would 
practically mean a very serious 
blow to the business of advertis- 
ing. 

WOULD NOT CHANGE MANNER OF 
COMPENSATION 


Personally, I believe that the 
present methods of agency com- 
pensation are both sound and 
just, and that any change in this 
method would be disastrous-—tem- 
porarily, at least. 

To those who agree with this 
thought, the urgent necessity of 
the adoption of some effective 
plan of organization must be ap- 
parent. 

The national association should 
not be an association of individ- 
uals. Such an association will be 
unwieldy and would encounter 
great difficulty in assuming repre- 
sentative attendance. The nation- 
al body should be an association 
of minor associations. It might 
be organized as a start and with 
the present New York and Chi- 
cago organizations, including pos- 
sibly one that might be organized 
in the ‘Middle West. This would 
give each sectional body control 
over its own membership, the ex- 
ercise of its own discipline, and 
the establishment of the proper 
relationship between its own mem- 


bers, while the national body 
would deal with the questions per- 
taining to the publisher and the 
advertiser. 

It would seem that there could 
be no possible excuse for post- 
poning this action longer. There 
can be no question in observing 
that it must be done, or the agency 
must expect its alternative, which 
is to continue the present unsatis- 
factory methods until such time 
in the near future as the publish- 
ers may see fit to withdraw un- 
earned support. 





Auer to Join Atlanta 
“Georgian” 


George J. Auer, for the past two 
years business ——_ and secretary 
and treasurer of the Knickerbocker 
Press, Albany, N. Y., has resigned to 
accept the position of business man- 
ager of the Atlanta Georgian, which 
is owned by W. R. Hearst. 

Mr. Auer, before going with the 
Knickerbocker Press, was advertising 
manager of the Schenectady Gazette. 
Judge Lynn J. Arnold, the president 
of the Knickerbocker Press, has for a 
number of years been interested in sev- 
eral other newspaper properties in New 
York State. 


“Rex” as Trade Name 
Enjoined 


The Theodore Rectanus Drug Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., has been en- 
joined by the Federal Court from using 
the word ‘“‘Rex’”’ in any way in connec- 
tion with medicine prepared and sold 
by it. The suit for an injunction was 
filed by the United Drug Company, of 
Boston, the well-known syndicate of 
retailers, which has been using the 
“Rexall” brand on its various products 
for a good many years. The Theodore 
Rectanus Company, which claimed that 
it had begun the use of the word in 
connection with its products before it 
was put out by the United, has an- 
nounced that an appeal will be taken. 








Changes in “Factory” 


There has been a change in the or- 
ganization of Factory, of Chicago. The 
members of the enlarged staff are Ed. 
H. Ahrens, advertising manager; R. T. 
Wilken and G. W. Nichols, Western 
representatives; George B. Macdonald, 
Eastern advertising manager, and O. S. 
Tyson, Eastern representative. 





Charles Dwyer, for seven years editor 
of the Ladies’ World, will become 
editor of the Woman’s World on Sep- 
tember 1. Herbert Kaufman will con- 
tinue his editorial contributions. 
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AGENCY SERVICE 











E recently read some letters from 
advertisers in which they told what 
they held to be the strong points of 
the service which they got from their 
agency. 

One remarked that the agency had saved 
him thousands of dollars by keeping him out 
of publications to which he had taken a 
mistaken fancy. 

Another said that the agency had changed 
his advertising results from night to day. 

A third strongly recommended the agent’s 
honesty—as tho’ abstaining from larceny were 
a virtue worthy of eminence. 

A fourth confessed a surprised pleasure in 
learning that the agency was willing to go out- 
side of its art department to secure the best 
illustrations. 

There were half a dozen other letters quite 
as varied in theme as those we have mentioned; 
and all of them emphasized characteristics 
. that are most necessary and valuable; yet not 
one of them laid stress upon that service which 
seems to us the heart of all service. 

The advertising agent is, above all things, an 
adviser. Before a word of copy is written, 
before a picture is drawn, when the air is filled 
with a cloud of questions—then is the time 
when the agent can give that service which is 
the heart of all service and to which all other 
is subordinate and dependent. 


























There are twenty methods, plans and devices 
by which the merit of the goods can be brought 
to the consumer’s attention, and only one can 
be adopted. How shall the nineteen be elim- 
inated, and by what criteria shall the single 
one be selected which will bring the greatest 
return on the investment? Ifthe wrong policy 
be adopted, then it follows that all the copy and 
plans embodying that wrong policy must also 
be wrong. 

It is right at this point where begins the 
failure of most campaigns that fail. It is at 
this point where sound judgment and ripe ex- 
perience are priceless. It is at this point where 
snap judgments and ignorance can work their 
greatest disasters. 

And right at this point any agency is better 
than no agency—for experience teaches the 
advertising man lessons which can be learned 
only by experience in advertising. Let us say, 
however, that it seems a better policy to select 
the agency that has a successful experience 
than the one which has learned the negative 
lessons of failure. 

Now if it be true that the 18-carat values 
in an agency’s service are the things which are 
unseen, it follows that the advertiser who 
selects his agent by trying to see into his mind, 
by studying his mental processes, his judgment, 
his temperamental attitude toward merchan- 
dising problems, is vastly nearer right than the 
advertiser who allows himself to be sold 
because of the pleasing pictures and sparkling 
text which the agency salesman exhibits. 

Nothing is further from our thought than 
to insinuate that the A. B. C. of agency work— 
the preparing of good advertisements, of good 






































lists, of good follow-up—is unimportant or 
that it is becoming less important. On the 
contrary, with the increased amount of adver- 
tising and of mediums, to provide the. right 
quality of copy and of lists is becoming a 
more and more strenuous job, and, further- 
more, to the A. B. C. of agency work, each year 
brings its D and E and F, which advertisers 
expect as part of the regular service. This 
increase in the amount of agent’s service, 
while it boosts his high cost of living, grows 
partly from a condition which is full of promise. 
We refer to the great expansion in the number 
of industries to which advertising has now 
proved itself helpful or at least worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Not so long ago, national advertising was 
deemed to be the special property of a few 
broadly used lines, such as soaps, foods, patent 
medicines, beverages, etc. But today, instead 
of there being few industries interested in ad- 
vertising, there is hardly a new sales manager 
appointed in any industry whose first query 
is not if he cannot increase the resultfulness 
of his work by calling in this wonder-working 
genius of advertising. 

There are more and more of these men 
every year coming into positions of high trust, 
bringing to their work fine mental and execu- 
tive gifts, and all casting longing eyes in the 
direction of advertising. They are not quite 
able to analyze the exact way in which adver- 
tising is going to lighten their burdens, but 
they have seen so many friends or competitors 
helped that they are in the dangerous position 
of being willing to take a chance. 

We recall a typical instance of such condi- 























tions a few years ago. The sales manager of a 
line that had never been advertised had made 
up his mind to take a chance in face of opposi- 
tion from his partners. His views as to ways 
and means were hazy in the extreme and we 
could not help foreseeing what would be the 
consequences of a mistaken policy. At the 
end of the interview one of our firm said to 
him: “Mr. Blank, you need us a heap more 
than we need you. Our experience is exactly 
what you need for your special problem. If 
we get the wrong client in you, it is unfortu- 
nate; but if you get the wrong agent, it is dis- 
aster—it is the end of all your dreams of 
proving to your partners that advertising is 
the proper selling force for your business, for 
you will never get a second chance from that 
crowd of skeptics.” 

Later on he quoted that speech as an ex- 
ample of good salesmanship, but we had never 
thought of it in that light. Rather, we believe 
that those sentences were proper AGENCY 
SERVICE. They were sound advice on a 
point where he needed advice—and good advice 
on the broad, critical question is, in our opin- 
ion, the heart of all agency service. 

May we confer with you? 


George Batten Company 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
513 Tremont Building, Boston 
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Ads That Make the Right 
Start 





Why Copy Needs a Point of Con- 
tact Display—How the Average 
Person Looks Through a Maga- 
zine or Newspaper—Economy of 
Money, Labor or Time as “Fea- 
ture” Ideas 





By S. Roland Hall 


[X advertising, as well as in 
running, considerable depends 
on getting a good start. 

If we had any way of knowing 
the facts, we should probably 
know that a great many adver- 
tisements are missed altogether 
just because they don’t start 
strongly. 

Sometime, just for fun, count 
the number of advertisements in 
your favorite newspaper or mag- 
azine, average up the amount of 
time that a copy of the ‘publica- 
tion gets from you, and then fig- 
ure out the chance that any one 
of the advertisements has to get 
attention. The figuring will sur- 
prise you—will probably impress 
on you the importance of the good 
start for a piece of copy. 

The eye doesn’t pore down into 
the body matter of an advertise- 
ment unless it is drawn there by 
some conspicuous feature or bya 
generally attractive appearance. 
On the contrary, the eye skims 
around on the pages of a publi- 
cation with remarkable speed, and 
if ‘you are to catch attention and 
command the reader’s interest you 
must have “the point of contact” 
in the beginning of your story. 

Of course the good illustration 
often serves admirably as an at- 
tention-getter, but even when il- 
lustrations are used, a great deal 
depends on the displayed start- 
ing-point of the word-message. 

There is nothing surer than that 
as time goes on increased atten- 
tion will be paid to the headlines 
or “catch lines” of advertise- 
ments. 

A recent Armour headline, 
“Save the Work of Cooking,” fol- 
lowed closely by the admonition 
to buy the Armour product, is an 
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excellent example of the timely 
opening. When the weather is 
warm and the housekeeper is op- 
pressed by the burdens of the 
kitchen, such appeals are very 
much to the point. Observe, if 
you please, that these two open- 
ing lines, in addition to opening 
the Armour story strongly, really 
summarize the whole argument. 
If this advertiser succeeds in get- 
ting nothing but the two displayed 
lines read he has scored. 

A pointed appeal is made to the 
business man’s sense of economy 
in the Robbins & Myers headline. 
And the words are of the simple 
direct kind that the eye takes in 
at a flash. This scheme of dis- 
playing a few attention-getting 
words at the top of the advertise- 
ment, with the name of the prod- 










Pay Only for 
Actual Power Used 


Any power produced over the actual eneyy 
necessary to operate your machine is wasted 
power | Stop the leak! You can get “STAND- 
ARD” Motors in the sizes exactly adapted to 
your particular needs, that will run your ma- 
chines most advan ly and most econom- 
wally “Standard ” Motors are successfull being 
used for over 2,000 different mechanical 2 aren 














Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors \! 


FIG. 1—A STRAIGHT APPEAL TO SENSE OF 
BUSINESS ECONOMY 














uct given a strong middle display, 
is a familiar one, but it is hard to 
beat. Here the border helps con- 
siderably in drawing the eye of 
users of electric power. 

The “Dixie” headline was a 
lucky thought. The writer of 
these Virtuolo Player Piano ad- 
vertisements has created a dis- 
tinctive style in the conversation- 
al, “incident” kind of composition 
that he has followed. It is per- 
haps safe to say that an interest- 
ing-looking account of something 
that did actually happen will get 
twice the attention of the mere 
assertive style of copy. “Dixie 
Raises Riot”: fits in finely with 
the whole atmosphere of Dixie, 
and this advertisement will prob- 
ably get the attention of most ad- 
mirers of that stirring melody who 
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pick up the publication. And it 
is worth while noting that the il- 
lustration used in connection with 
this copy was helpful, showing as 
it did a dim figure in uniform be- 
hind the instrument. 


Gre. .* 9 ° . 
Dixie” Raises Riot 
When Played by Instinct 
yous Espeencen wth he New Inatintoe Pang 
my house last night. 1 had the whole place 
going tut I didnt care. 1 was having the time of my life 


“Twas near Mary's new Virtwolo Player Piano, and J thought I'd try 
t. Sol put im a roll marked « Dine,” while 1 was pecking sround at 


RAISED merry riot in 





ve door, and thar old song must have gone to my head. * Before I knew 
ut 1 was crashing it oat for all I was worth — 
“Way down south rm the land of cote.’ 
“5 closed my eyes, touched the ‘soft and strong’ Acsolo bumons, and 
I put regular smash and ginger into that music 
“Why I scemed to be right back 1 those thrilling dsys of °6i again — 
when mulstudes went wild over that grest old song—when hearts best 
like trip-hammers and throa's sang chemscive> hoarse with its stirring rhythm 
Mary peeked in—and stayed. ‘Then Mary's young man, and 
he neighbors came slong too, and all joined in — yelling and 
ering like mad! 
music instinct’ is great, 
° 













when I can play «Dixie* like that!"* 
. 


FIG. 2—A HEADLINE CHARACTERISTIC OF 
A SERIES 
The heading, “A Fly in the 


Milk One Second Carries Death 
for Your Baby,” is somewhat 
sensational, but often people must 
be shocked into giving attention 
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and the words that make up the 
headline are the natural words of 
the salesperson. The naturalness 
of the expression, the fact that it 
is quoted conversation, and the 
good, clear type used make a 
headline that is grasped instantly. 

I confess a_ strong leaning 
toward the conversational stuff, 
whether in ‘headlines or else- 
where. What people say or are 
supposed to have said has extra 
interest value, provided, of course, 


that the sayings are natural. The 
little everyday expressions are 
far more impressive—more be- 


lievable as well as more attractive 
= the more pretentious lan- 
guag 

“We Will Divide Our Profit” 
stands out strongly, and ought to 
appeal to readers looking for a 
selling proposition. The idea of 
putting the main appeal in a large 
type and the secondary idea in a 
smaller size works out we'll and 
makes the heading considerably 
more legible than it would have 
been if there had been four lines 
of the large size. It seems odd, 








to sanitation, and there is scarce- though, that so good an adver- 
ly any doubt that this opening tiser as the Oliver Company 
will command the attention of should refer to sales representa- 
mothers generally. As it is tives as “agents.” when all good 
worded, the headline has more salesmen dislike the term. 

force than 

Ming yo Sleep, Eat, Live on Your 

} . - 

tle May Be Porch This Summer We Will 


ly , Turn tt into an outdoor living 
Exceeding y room—ceol and airy as if by the 
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. ‘ee cate aeecsaion- | Divide Our Profit 
u of outsiders e 
‘ Sleep, ote Local Agents Invited 
Eat, Live on to Share Our Earnings 
oo WOO) emetic mrrete ong ets 
This Sum- Oliver Local Agencies. 
mer” is a | Porch Shades The aa Rave reed handed of 
good - stiff | a 
lead that " i 
lands be- | Summer troning YS, it will wash if 
epee. (t | oun Greater you use Ivorv Soa 
certain- = at ry p 
y bea i work indoors or out ata e > > 
Ss ag od only 1 cat bar frve boure- and a little care. 
conrenarr FIG. 83—A GROUP OF HEADLINES MAKING SPECIFIC APPEAL 
idea, i 


This Ivory Soap headline, “Yes, 
It Will Wash if You Use Ivory 
Soap and a’ Little Care,” was 
shown in connection with an il- 
lustration of a shopping scene, 


Try your hand at coining a 
headiine for a self-heating iron 
and see if you can beat “Summer 
Ironing with the Window Open.” 
It is this kind of headline that 
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An investigation made among 1,700 White, 
Cadillac, Overland and Hupp motor car 
owners shows a page ad in WORLD'S 
WORK reaches them at less cost than any 
other of 33 magazines. * 








A test made of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Board of Trade members shows such busi- 
ness men reached by WORLD’S WORK 


at less cost than any other magazine.* 





An inquiry by the Franklin Auto Company 
of its car owners gives WORLD’S WORK 
fourth place. * 





An investigation made by a large western 
motor car company among its customers 


shows WORLD’S WORK as first choice. 





A census of 1,100 WORLD’S WORK sub- 
scribers shows 1,249 carsowned. The tabu- 
lation reveals the number of cars of each 
make thus owned. (Copies on request. ) 





q Mail to DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 11 West 32nd St., N. Y. 
Ly *A copy of this test revealing the 
showing made by each of the magazines 
will be mailed to any advertiser or 
agency on receipt of this coupon. 


Name a EEL DOS wee ates 
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makes us feel that copy-writing is, 


in many quarters, getting the 
serious attention it deserves. _ 
The headline and _ opening 


paragraph of the National Bis- 
cuit advertisement seem ideal for 
a piece of copy intended to appeal 
to the retail grocer. The whole 
copy is good, for that matter, 
but the advertisement deserves a 
place particularly as an example 
of one that gets a good start. The 
argument instead of being one 
that deals with the quality of the 
goods plays up the self-interest of 
the dealer, and that is what all 
good trade-paper copy has to do. 
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Sell Advertised Goods to 
Increase Selling Speed @& 


mN . 

eo) NYTHING that will @ 
shorten the process of 
a) waiting upon customers will give your a 
f= sales clerks more time to wait upon more Kes 
(al customers. The accepted answer to this A) 
selling problem is—advertised goods. t= 
4 Advertised good; remove the neces- Gs 


sity for argument. The purchaser 
advertised goods, knows N. B. C. 
good’, has confidence in therm and buys 
them. Advertised goods eliminate 
argument and so save lost tume. 
By one move—the selling of adver- 
tised goods—your clerks can sell to three 
ot four people in the time it formerly 
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f required to sell toone. Prove it yourself 4 
Z —sell N B. C. products—they are a 
i= nationally ir quality is auto- 
Bl matically repeated in every package or 
2) pound. Stock a good assortment of the As 
tN well-known In-er-seal Trade-Mark pack- 
:. ~ ages and the familiar glass-front cans. 
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A HEADLINE THAT “GETS TO” DEALERS 


Vow 


There are some other current 
headlines that deserve favorable 
mention, though not reproduced 
here. 

“See How Snug—How Com- 
fortable” is the opening of the 
Rubens Shirt advertisement, and 
the headline is arranged close to 
an illustration of the youngster. 

Illustration: an open window 
through which a sudden shower is 
pouring. The housekeeper is 
hastily lowering the sash but say- 

"" harm done. It won't 


ing, “No 
hurt Valspar.” This is another 
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of those natural, conversational 
opening remarks that is very im- 
pressive. The Valspar people 
have used a number of these ex- 
cellent headlines in connection 
with appropriate pictures. 

“Have a Good Smoke With Us 
—Free” is a cigar advertisement 
opener that can’t very well be 
missed. 

I can’t say as much for another 
cigar headline—“‘You Are Just as 
Fresh at Five o’Clock.” This ex- 
pression is somewhat ambiguous. 

“There’s a Difference and a 
Distinction About Mapeline” 
strikes me as being cumbersome 
for a four-inch advertisement. 

“The Florsheim Shoe” as the 
principal display of an advertise- 
ment lacks the point of contact. 
Why should we read what the 
advertiser has to say about the 
Florsheim Shoe unless we already 
know about it? 

It is a mighty fine thing when 
you are building an advertisement 
to ask yourself: “What question 
or suggestion about the need, 
benefit or use of this article is most 
likely to command the favorable 
attention of readers?” 


Advertising That Has Binding 
Force of Contract 


NATIONAL Fuet Saver CORPORATION 
Curicaco, June 17, 1913. 
Fditor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please permit me to call: your atten- 
tion to the top lines on the front cover 
of the enclosed folder. These lines 
read: “This advertisement may be in- 
corporated in any or all contracts given 
us for fuel savers and we will accept 
the claims made herein as the results 
we must accomplish.” 

Does this meet with your views as to 
what constitutes truthful advertising? 
If any of your readers can furnish us 
with a better worded statement that 
would be more convincing as to the 
truth of our advertising we would be 
glad to have it. 

The mere statement that an ad is the 
truth is, in my mind, not near so con- 
vincing as macnn | that any claims made 
in any ad may be inserted in the con- 
tract or order. The time when all pub- 
lications refuse all advertising unless 
the advertiser is willing to have such a 
clause inserted is the time when adver- 
tising will be read with more faith. Ad- 
jectives without a guarantee mean little 
in advertising in this day and age and 
it’s high time that such a condition be 
either eliminated or controlled. 

E. B. OversHiner, 
Gen. Mer. 
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To the Members of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America 


‘The Pacific Coast 


thanks 


you sir!”’ 


! 





for having elected as your President our 


“Billy” 


“Wu. WOODHEAD” 





_J.Chas. Green Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertised Goods on the 
Stage 
































An attempt is being made to 
utilize the stage for the first time 
as a means of educating the pub- 
lic to the value of advertised 
goods, in a scheme promoted by 
a New York producing com- 
pany. 

This concern has been formed 
for the purpose of interesting 
national advertisers in a musi- 
cal play originated by Carl 
Krusada, producing manager for 
the late Richard Mansfield, called 
“The Land of Ad,” which deals 
exclusively with advertising sub- 








jects. The plan includes free ad- 
mission tickets, to be distributed 
by dealers. 

The scenario of the play, as 
given out by the promoters, in- 
cludes twenty characters, four of 
whom are “human,” the other six- 
teen being trade-marks or adver- 
tising characters brought to life. 
It is promised that the four prin- 
cipals shall be actors and act- 
resses of prominence. James T. 
Powers has been approached with 
respect to a leading rOle, and is 
said to be very favorably disposed. 
A “rate card” has been worked 
out, giving advertisers different 
grades of prominence in the play. 
“Full representation” includes a 
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STAGE SETTING 






character to represent the adver- 
tiser’'s goods, dialogue which shall 
bring out the principal talking 
points, and prominent display of 
the trade-mark in the scenery, 
There are various grades of rep- 
resentation, down to the mere 
mention of a product by name a 
certain number of times in each 
act. The contracts call for cer- 
tain portions of the total charge to 
be paid after each week of per- 
formance. “Full representation” 
is offered at a rate around $1,000 
a week for thirty weeks. 

Fhe promoters, in addition to 
writing the play, producing it and 
renting theatres in thirty cities, 
agree to advertise it on the bill- 





FOR ACT III 


boards and in the newspapers, 
naming each product represented. 
They agree to call on dealers, dis- 
tributing tickets, newspaper elec- 
tros, and making window trims. 
Cut-out stages will be furnished 
for counter display. A_ special 
feature is the plan to have the 
programmes contain much of the 
words and music, and to distrib- 
ute them through dealers. 

The promoters announce that 
eight advertisers are considering 
the plan favorably, and that six 
of them are among the largest 
and best known in the country. 
It is the present plan to produce 
the play beginning September 15, 
1913. 
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The Jury 
is Out 


No more “Ad- 


vertising Mirror 


Advertisements 
until a verdict is 
reached. 


(See Printers’ Ink of July 10th) 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Information for 
Advertisers 


At regular intervals in 
these columns we have given 
space to facts about the | 
Pacific Northwest as a/| 
market for advertisers and | 


about 
THE 


Seattle Times 





as a medium for reaching | 
this field. Much as we have | 
told, however, and what may 
be added, are but drops in 
the bucket. It can be truly 
said that this prosperous and 
growing section must be seen 
to be appreciated, but unfor- 
tunately, advertising men are 
much too busy to personally | 
investigate such matters. 


We are prepared, through 
our own office or through 
those of our special repre- | 
sentatives in several cities, 
to go into the greatest de- 
tail—covering not alone the 
SEATTLE TIMES, but the 
entire newspaper situation, 
markets, governmental sta- | 
tistics, sales records, etc., 
in fact everything which 
thorough-going advertisers 
want to know about fields 
and mediums. 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York St. Louis Chicago 
HAMUUAUENNUONADUANOONNAUONAOUENUUOOAUONAUUGOOUNAAUEEAUONAUUONAOENOAONAt 





| United States courts 












The Administration of 
the Pure Food Law 


How Announcement of Govern- 
ment Suit Against Manufacturer 
Damages Him, Even Though He 
Is Acquitted—Competitors Get In 
Their Work—An Action by Huy- 
ler’s 





Special Washington Correspondence. 


ANUFACTURERS have re- 
cently been manifesting, in 


| various ways, an appreciation of 
| the fact that there is advertising 


value in what are commonly re- 
ferred to as Pure Food Decisions. 

By Pure Food Decisions are 
meant the findings of the various 
in actions 
brought by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Food and Drugs 
Act, notably those cases which 
are brought against supposedly 
thoughtless, careless, or unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers for alleged 
misbranding or improper labeling 
of manufactured food and drug 
products. 

In the estimation of the aver- 
age manufacturer probably . the 
advertising value of any pure- 
food decision with which he is 
directly concerned will be nega- 
tive rather than positive, but pre- 
sumably that renders it none the 
less worthy of consideration. In- 
deed, a number of manufacturers 
have recently learned to their sor- 
row that pure-food decisions, re- 
gardless of their purport, can 
exert a detrimental influence upon 
retail sales. 

Almost any manufacturer con- 
victed of misbranding under the 
Food and Drug Act might ex- 


| pect the conviction to operate 


against his interests in proportion 
to the extent to which publicity 
was given to the incident. But it 
is an unpleasant revelation for a 
conscientious manufacturer to find 
that his prestige is impaired 
merely because action was taken 
against him under the Food and 
Drugs Act—action which turns out 
to be unwarranted, or, at least, 
which fails to result in a convic- 
tion. 
That 


such decisions may be 


























used as weapons against a manu- 
facturer by competitors in his 
trade field has lately been dis- 
closed in repeated instances. The 
Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes and circulates, at intervals, 
leaflets giving an account of all 
actions under the Food and Drugs 
Act. As heretofore presented, 
these notices have displayed con- 
spicuously the name of the de- 
fendant manufacturer at the head 
of the text, but have given no 
indication in the heading as to 
whether or not the manufacturer 
in question was found guilty. 


INJURY FOLLOWS ACQUITTAL 


It was found to be a simple 
matter in practice for a salesman 
for a rival firm to prejudice a 
customer against a competitor’s 
goods by flashing before him the 
printed record of a pure-food de- 
cision involving the manufacturer 
whom it was thus sought to dis- 
credit. In nine cases out of ten 
where such tactics have been re- 
sorted to, it has made little differ- 
ence that the manufacturer was 
acquitted. The salesman for the 
rival interest produces the printed 
report, but seldom gives his pros- 
pect time to read it carefully un- 
less the customer insists unon this. 
And, as a rule, a customer mani- 
fests no curiosity thus to go into 
the matter closely, because the 
notice or report is a somewhat 
lengthy and closely printed docu- 
ment. If the retail dealer whose 
trade is being solicited under such 
circumstances would take the 
trouble to read a notice through, 
he would find, usually, that where 
an honest manufacturer is con- 
cerned there has been an acquittal. 
But, ‘as has been said, “he seldom 
reads it through, but accepts the 
rival salesman’s declaration or in- 
timation that any governmental 
notice of a pure-food decision, 
perforce, means an announcement 
derogatory tc the goods cited. 


WHY DEPARTMENT CHANGED STYLE 
OF NOTICES 


So numerous became the com- 
plaints from manufacturers re- 
garding such misuse of the 


printed notices of decisions that 
the Department of Agriculture 
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5 a 
He Takes Them All but He 
FREADS the WEEALY. ‘EAGLE 








He does it because each number is 
a red-corpuscled news unit—be- 
cause he knows his regular farm 
papers will “keep.” 


He does it because he gets real 
live news—Associated Press News 
—in every issue, as well as the 
thought of the moment on all 
farm topics. 


And every member of his family 
is a willing thumb-smmudger of the 
pages on which we want to carry 
your sales message— 


The Weekly Eagle 


Wichita, Kansas 


Here is the home-grown, home-sup- 
ported, home-awaited newspaper of the 
Kansas and Oklahoma farmer. No 
canned stuff—no syndicate service cold 
dishes—no table d’hote for country-wide 
consumption. Real red-hot, livewire 
news—that’s what they reach for, that’s 
what they expect—and that’s what we 
give them in the Weekly Eagle. 


So they read it—44,000 of them—A. A. 
A, guaranteed. And they read it all— 
all the news, all the special articles, all 
the special departments from “The 
Young Folks Column” to “Letters to 
the Editor,” or the “Carpenter” Travel- 
ogues. 

Make the “Eagle” your selling messen- 
er in this 1800-dollar-a-year-per-capita 
field—the grain-bin-bursting, sendy. Cay. 
ing, young kingdoms of Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma. 

FLAT RATE 10-CENTS PER 
AGATE LINE 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Foreign Representatives 


Tribune Building - - -. - New York 
Frisco Building - - - - St. Louis 
Tribune Building - - - - + Chicago 
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recently decided to make a radical 
change in the form of issuing no- 
tices of judgments. Hereafter the 
headings of all such notices will 


‘ show at a glance whether the 


Government won its suit or the 
defendant manufacturer was ac- 
quitted. Henceforth, therefore, it 
ought to be next to impossible for 
a salesman to pervert a notice of 
acquittal in order to so frighten a 
retailer that he will refuse to 
handle the defendant’s product 
for fear he will violate the Food 
and Drugs Act. 

From the statements of manu- 
facturers it would seem that the 
havoc wrought by such tricks as 
have been described has been 
much more scrious in the case of 
retail distribution than in influence 
upon consumer demand. Where 
it has been sought to influence a 
retailer by this method, the first 
step has usually been to urge him 
to discriminate against goods sim- 
ply because of the moral effect of 
the supposed conviction of the 
manufacturer under the Pure 
Food Law. But where such 
moral suasion, so to speak, has 
not sufficed to induce a retailer 
to throw out the line objected to, 
the salesman working this scheme 
has seldom hesitated to hint at 
possible more serious results. As 
circumstances have dictated, the 
dealer has been either openly in- 
timidated with the menace of the 
national law, or has been tipped 
off confidentially by the salesman 
as to the risks he will run in con- 
tinuing to handle a line that has 
been an object of attack by Uncle 
Sam’s legal organization. 

That the Department of Agri- 
culture recognizes the advertising 
value of the Pure Food Decisions 
is attested by a statement made by 
the secretary when promulgating 
the new order relative to the 
headings of the notices. It was 
stated that the Department re- 
gards the notice of judgment as 
the severest part of the penalty 
when the Government has won its 
case against a manufacturer, be- 
cause publication of the verdict 
against him is presumably a seri- 
ous blow to his business. At the 
same time the Department em- 
phatically disclaims any wish to 
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have those who have won their 
cases against the Government 
suffer from any popular misap- 
prehension as to the outcome of 
the actions. It is felt that the 
new form of notice, which will 
state clearly in the heading 
whether the judgment is in favor 
of or against the manufacturer, 
will not only relieve manufactu- 
rers who have won their cases 
from any false use of the deci- 
sions on the part of competitors, 
but will also make stronger than 
before the effect of any verdict 
in favor of the Government. 


CASE OF HUYLER’S 


Yet more striking evidence of 
the growing appreciation of the 
advertising force in a pure-food 
decision is afforded by a very 
interesting legal action recently 
commenced against the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the firm of 
Huyler’s, the confectionery manu- 
facturers. The case originated in 
the District of Columbia; has now 
been taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals, and is likely to ultimately 
be carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is 
the first action of the kind which 
has been taken since the Food 
and Drugs Act went into force, 
and will constitute a test case. 

The specific object of the action 
by Huyler’s is to restrain and en- 
join the Secretary of Agriculture 
from printing and distributing a 
notice of judgment which the 
candy manufacturers feel would 
be detrimental to their interests. 
The basis of this notice is the al- 
leged conviction of Huyler’s and 
the imposition of a fine of $200 in 
the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia on a charge of alleged 
adulteration, the offense being 
found in a charge that a product 
sold as maple sugar had been 
mixed with cane sugar. 

While the main object of the 
Huyler action is to prevent publi- 
cation, they are seeking to gain 
this object by taking advantage of 
a legal technicality. They con- 
tend that while the Food and 
Drugs Act is a lawful one, a true 
and proper construction of this 
act excludes the jurisdiction of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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4 A478 inches increase in advertising 
’ in April, 1913, over April, 1912. 


inches increase in advertising 
8,147 in May, 1913, over May, 1912. 


1 5 67 4 inches increase in advertising 
* in June, 1913, over June, 1912. 


(Equal to 55 per cent. increase in June.) 


Che Birmingham News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


IS ADDING TO ITS FRIENDS WITH EVERY 
ISSUE, AND EVERY FRIEND IS AN ASSET 


during first six months of this year 
THE News carried 183,083 inches of LOCAL ad- 
vertising—which was more than either 
of the other two Birmingham papers 
carried altogether (local and foreign 
combined). 





THE News during first six months of this year 
carried 30 per cent. more total adver- 
tising than The Age-Herald—equal to 
54,082 inches more. 





during first six months of this year 
THE News carried 34 per cent. more total adver- 
tising than The Ledger—equal to 
59,385 inches more. 





CIRCULATION 2% PAID 34,000 


Larger by 25 per cent. than the claimed 
gross circulation of any other Alabama Paper 
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the police court as a court of the 
United States within the meaning 
and proper interpretation of the 
law to try and determine the of- 
fense alleged. Therefore, coun- 
sel for Huyler’s urges that the 
whole proceeding is void and of 
no effect. 

In their petition Huyler’s set 
forth that the firm maintains 54 
branch stores in the United States 
and Canada, and that they have 
always been careful of their good 
name and reputation. It is set 
forth that publication such as is 
objected to would be followed by 
the mailing of the printed notices 
to various persons and firms en- 
gaged in competition or custom- 
ers of Huyler’s creating the im- 
pression that Huyler’s had been 
fined for having sold adulterated 
food, “whereas in truth and fact 
plaintiff has never been guilty of 
any violation of the statute and 
could not be convicted in a court 
of the United States.” It is fur- 
ther set forth that publication of 
such a notice “will work an ir- 
reparable injury to the business of 
the plaintiff and greatly damage 
the plaintiff in its good name, 
fame and reputation as a dealer in 
pure and wholesome confectionery 
throughout the United States.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his answer to the petition of 
Huylet’s, calls attention to the 
fact. that the law imposes upon 
the Secretary the mandatory duty 
of publishing notices of judg- 
ments after conviction. Should 
the present plea of Huyler’s be 
sustained as to the lack of juris- 
diction of the police court, they 
will presumably escape all unde- 
sirable publicity, inasmuch as the 
original case cannot, of course, be 
retried. 


UNREST AMONG MANUFACTURERS 


In this general connection, it 
may be noted that there seems to 
be a growing spirit of unrest over 
the workings of the Food and 
Drugs Act. Some manufacturers 
are certainly dissatisfied with the 
administration of the law, and 


certain high officials of the Gov- 
ernment make no secret of the 
fact that they are chafing under 
the limitations of the statute. As 
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a straw to indicate the trend of 
the wind in this respect, it may be 
well to quote the concluding para- 
graph of a notice issued this sum- 
mer from the office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and designed 
to advise the householder how to 


keep food in the hot weather. 
This series of hints winds up as 
follows: “Finally, it is particular- 
ly important in summer that peo- 
ple should not be misled into be- 
lieving that the label, ‘Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act’ 
on cans and packages means that 
the Government has tested these 
foods and pronounced them pure 
and desirable. The Government 
does not make the guarantee. 
The guarantee is made’ whollv by 
the manufacturer, and means no 
more than when your own corner 
grocer guarantees that the sugar 
he weighs out for you is all right. 
Examine goods labeled ‘guaran- 
teed’ just as carefully as any 
other kind.” 

Readers of PrinTEr’s INK have, 
from time to time, been informed 
of the views on this subject of 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief of the 
Bureau ‘of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but in 
view of all the above there seems 
to be added significance in Dr. 
Alsberg’s latest expression. He 
says: “The words on the label, 
‘Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act,’ still mean to many 
people that the Bureau of Chem- 
istry has analyzed the product and 
declared it good, and this belief 
undoubtedly leads many people to 
buy defective foods under mis- 
placed confidence. Nor is this be- 
lief limited wholly to the ignorant. 
Within a few weeks three pro- 
fessors in medical schools have 
written in to know what we meant 
by guaranteeing this or that prod- 
uct, which they have found to be 
defective. 

“The manufacturers put ‘guar- 
anteed’ on their_packages with the 
idea of protecting the jobber or 
retailer. If the goods are found 
to be in violation of the Food and 
Drugs Act, the guarantee legend 
makes it possible to prosecute the 
manufacturer, if he is the guar- 
antor, but to the public it means 
scarcely more than when a mer- 























chant guarantees a hat in his 
store. The hat guaranty simply 
entitles the purchaser to invoke 
civil procedure to recover his 
money if the article is not as rep- 
resented. The guaranty provided 
by the Food and Drugs Act has 
no more effect as to the quality of 
the article guaranteed than the 
guaranty of the hat manufacturer 
or any other merchant.” 





Mr. Never Cell a Good Sales- 
man 


Tue Mramr Cycre ann Mrc. Co, 
Mipptetown, Onto, July 9, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The longer I live, the greater I am 
convinced of the wonderful far-reaching 
and everlasting power of the press. 

Back in the early part of 1910, we 
tran an advertisement in the general 
magazines, stating that we would give 
a souvenir watch fob and catalogue free 
of charge, providing the reader of the 
advertisement would send us the name 
of the bicycle dealer in his town. 

To-day is the 9th of July, and in the 
mail on my desk, I find the inclosed 
letter dated September 27, 1912, which 
is in answer to our advertisement 
awe in January Cosmopolitan, 1910. 

lease note the simple little request, 
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that we give him a bicycle for sending 
us the names of three dealers in his 
town. Also note that he insists on hav- 
ing a good bicycle if we send him one 
free of charge, so I think the name ot 
the third dealer, Mr. Never Cell, is 
worthy of a place on the honor roll of. 
the “History of Contradiction,” or in 
F. P. Adams’ “speaking of names” 
category in “Always in Good Humor” 
of the New York Evening Mail. 

However, Mr. Never Cell is one of 
our best dealers in North Carolina, and, 
despite his name, sells a great many 
bicycles each year. 

F. L. Vavrant, Adv. Mgr. 


Sept. 27, 1912. 
Dear sir I have just now seen your 
advertisements It says that you will 
give a bicycle to know a bicycle dealer 
in my town -I am going to give you 
Three names and will look for a bicycle 
from you and will be much oblige for it 

J Hearn, 

Government st. Asheville, N. C. 

Mr. Turk Wilson, 

west College st. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Mr Never Cell 
west College st. 
Asheville, N. C. 

Send me a good bicycle If you send 
any I would like to be a agent for you 
I believe I can engage lots of wheels 
for you Write and tell me something 

Mr. Jerome SoLessEee 
57 North st. Asheville, N. C. 

P. S.—Write soon. The name of the 

magazine Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1910, 
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Advertising “Animal In- 
terest” in Copy 

















































Two Different Ways to Make Use 
of Animal Pictures to Get At- 
tention and Interest—Why the 
Victor Dog Never “Comes to 
Life’—Using Animals to Denote 
Qualities in the Goods 


By James W. Egbert 


(GENERALLY speaking, there 
are two ways in which animals 
are used in copy. The first way is 
to print the picture of an animal 
for the pure sake of attracting at- 
tention and inspiring a little de- 
tached interest for the text. The 
second and much the harder way 
is to use the animal to indicate 
some quality of the goods, either 
origin or inherent characteristics. 

Probably as good an illustration 





the Corticelli kitten. Everybody 
knows that silk thread is. not 
made out of kittens, and kittens 
are not supposed to be particu- 
larly good judges of silk thread 
quality. The fact that the thread 
tangles up when the kitten plays 
with it does not indicate any- 
thing peculiar about it. The kit- 
ten is used simply for its appeal 
to the feminine love for pets, and 
its decorative possibilities. 

The Nonotuck Silk Company, 
makers of Corticelli silk, have 
used two kittens so long that they 
may be said to have become 
almost standard. One is the 
crouching feline playing with the 
spool of silk, who appears from 
time to time in the magazines, 
and tangles herself up in the 
skein of red fire every night in 
the electric sign at Broadway and 
42nd street. The other is the cut 
of ‘the kitten’s head with the spool 
of silk in her mouth, and is used 
universally as a trade-mark. It is 
placed on all the company’s sta- 
tionery and boxes, and is stamped 
on each spool of the silk, in addi- 
tion to, wide use in advertising 
copy, cut-outs, etc. 

So successful has been the ap- 
peal of the kitten that the com- 
pany has recently added a third 
member of the family, the origi- 
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nal of which was purchased at a 
rather high price from a well 
known painter of pet animals— 
the creator of the Bon Ami 
chicken. This third kitten has 
made her appearance in a four- 
color reproduction on the com- 
pany’s 1913 calendar and will be 
used widely in the forthcoming 
campaign in the women’s publi- 
cations. 

“CUTENESS” NEEDS NO AID 

A kitten or a puppy or a little 
chicken is attractive in itself, and 











THE NEW CORTICELLI KITTEN TO BE USED 
IN WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


is instantly set down as “cute.” 
The attractive value of the sub- 
ject needs no aid. But diminutive 
animals of those species are quite 
extensively used, and have gotten 
themselves pretty well identified 
with certain concerns, so the new 
advertiser, who wants to take ad- 
vantage of the attractive force in 
animal pictures, is forced to vary 
the programme a bit. 

The latter is frequently accom- 
plished by dressing the animal up 
in coat and vest and trousers, or 
by making him do human things 
in an incongruous animal way. 
People are never tired of see- 
ing animals try to imitate men, 
though they do not enjoy seeing 
men acting like animals. A good 
example of this is found in the 
Stag tobacco copy, a sample of 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A Strict 
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Censorship 








The Register and 
Leader - Evening 
Tribune does not 
print any adver- 
tising for— 


Liquor, Fraudulent 
or Doubtful Finan- 
cial Offerings, Loan 
Sharks, Objection- 
able Medical, Alleged 
Consumption Cures, 
Blood Poison Cures, 
Matrimonial Offers, 
Large Guaranteed 
Dividends, Fortune 
Tellers, Palmists, 
Sales by Itinerant 
Merchants, or Trans- 
ient Fire or Bank- 
rupt Sales. 














Your advertising will 
be in clean, honest com- 
pany when it appears in 
The Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Leader-Evening 
Tribune: 56,000 sub- 
scribers have confidence 
in the advertising they 
read in this paper be- 
cause they know that 
all fake and unclean ads 
are excluded. 

First in Iowa to cen- 
sor its advertising col- 
umns—more rigid in 
that censorship today 
than any other paper in 
the state. 








DAILY 








Compare this 
Register and Leader- Circulation with Register and 
Evening Tribune that of any other Leader 


56,000 Iowa Newspaper. 41,000 


SUNDAY 















JOHN GLASS 
Peoples’ Gas Building 
Chicago 








PUTNAM & RANDALL 
45 West 34th Street 
New York City 
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A New Proposition for 
National Advertisers! 


A Medium That Not Only Offers 
the Greatest Publicity Value for the 
Least Expenditure, But Absolutely 
Guarantees the Sale of Some Prod- 
ucts, or No Pay for the Advertising. 








At the Baltimore Convention the Adchair Company 
made its initial bow to the National Advertisers of 
the Country. 


The Adchair Company has, for a consideration, leased 
to a number of the leading Hotels of the Country 
armchairs for use in their lobbies or other public 
rooms. 


The consideration is a contract from the proprietor to 
buy and use such products advertised on the arms of 
these chairs as can be used in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 


The publicity value comes from the enormous num- 
ber of transient guests visiting these hotels, mostly 
men; but men who are active, wide-awake, and who 
are most enthusiastic “BOOSTERS.” 


‘There are but eight available advertising spaces on 
the Adchair, four on each arm; the cost is low enough 
to make these spaces the cheapest buy for the adver- 
tiser, but high enough to make a profit for the Adchair 
Company; the chairs, are the best that can be bought 
and a valuable furnishing for any hotel. 


We have no solicitors and call only by appointment. 
Write for name of nearest Adchair-equipped hotel 
and further particulars. 


THE ADCHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


45 South Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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which is reproduced herewith. It 
is asserted by a member of the 
Cowen agency handling the ac- 
count that the comical pictures 
were deliberately chosen because 
it is “difficult nowadays to make 
a serious picture get and hold at- 
tention. The 

campaign started « 

the first of the 
year, and by Feb- 
ruary 1 was selling 
10,000 pounds of 
tobacco per day. 
Of course the five- 
cent tin was a big 
merchan dising 
point with the 
trade, but a large 
part of the con- 
sumer demand was 
largely due to the 
copy which was 
run in newspapers 
and the Saturday 
Evening Post and 
Collier’s, A varia- 
tion of this same 
thing is the adop- 
tion of some par- 
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EHOLD, ladies and gentlemen, the 
portrait of that distinguished dis- 
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were at the height of their favor, 
it was a valuable asset, but when 
public fancy began to shift, it lost 
its potency. 

Coming now to the uses of 
animal pictures to denote charac- 
teristics of the goods, probably 


the simplest is 
THE SATURDAY their use to de- 
note origin. A 
picture. of. .a 
chamois will serve 
to denote Swiss 
chocolate, an 


elephant will help 
identify Ceylon 
tea, a camel in- 
dicates that pack- 
age dates were 
grown in_ the 
desert of Arabia. 
When we come to 
various uses to de- 
note quality, how- 


ever, there is an 
almost. endless 
range of subtlety 
possible. 


The Victor dog 
posing at attention 


ticular animal! coverer, Christopher Columbus Stag. in front of the 
What did he discover? Iki hi : 

character for the He discovered the ERAGRANCE tha's in Stag tobacco—the talking machine 1s 

sake of the popular | “ems = knowrt to every- 

interest in it. The | ™ cuore to ORRAT IDEA J 

last Presidential ‘time, at HALF the price, and a | 

a ° smoking FRESH tobacco 

c ampaign was He discovered that the 5 Cent Stag 


productive of any 
quantity of Buil 
Moose goods, from 
ladies’ _ready-to- 
wear garments to 


pockét. 
sence of that 5 Cent price. 


discovering yourself, 


tin doesn't crowd and burden the 
He discovered the beautiful conven- 


Brother, if you haven't tried Stag. buy a tin wads do some 


“EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD 


body, and is one of 
the most successful 
trade-marks in the 
world. because it 
drives home very 
forcibly the idea 
of accurate _ re- 
production of 





pipe cleaners, for sound, Everybody 

example. But the Cine’) who has ever 

trouble with this S owned a_ dog 

sort ‘of thing is THIS REALLY SOLD TOBACCO, knows how keen 
STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM 


the fact that the 
value of the il- 
lustration depends upon popular 
interest in something over which 
the advertiser has no possible con- 
trol. Public interest will never 
wane for little kittens or baby 
chickens, but a_ specific animal 
character is likely to lose its hold 
on the public fancy as suddenly 
as it originally captured it. One 
of the numerous concerns which 
adopted “Buster Brown” and his 
dog as trade characters has an- 
nounced its intention of getting 
away from it as rapidly as pos- 
sible. While Outcault’s cartoons 








the sense of hear- 
ing is for tones of 
voice and inflections. “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice” is convincing in a 
sense that no amount of language 
could be. 

So important is that connection 
in the eyes of the Victor com- 
panv, that when one of their New 
York dealers attempted to “bring 
the dog to life” in his newspaper 
copy, the company objected stren- 
uously and the illustrations were 
stopped. The dealer’s illustra- 
tions were unique and interesting. 
They were perfectly recognizable 
to anyone who was familiar with 
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the Victor trade-mark. But they 
failed to get across with that idea 
of faithful reproduction of tone 
which is the chief feature of the 
regular illustration. The Victor 
company will not stand for any 
monkeying with its trade-mark, 
and the Victor company is wise. 
That does not mean that it is 
never wise to “bring to life” 
trade-marks. It simply means 
that the Victor trade-mark can- 
not be brought to life without 
sacrificing much of its particular 
value. 

The Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company has 
made considerable use of a couple 






iis: 





PU N 
eUMP Ot Hammerless. Safe. 
balanced—a straight 
strong sweep of beauty from stock to murale, 


Thee Safety imposible. 
inple Take-Down—a quarter turn of the barrel does it— 
bamels made essy—your 
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CATS TO INDICATE COMFORT 

One very important use for an- 
imals in copy which is not taken 
advantage of to the extent it 
might be, is to express ideas 
which cannot be expressed in 
words at all—such as qualities of 
taste, warmth, comfort and the 
like. You can talk all day about 
the delicious quality of your 
canned milk without getting half 
the response which would be given 
to the picture of a puppy dog with 
his head stuck in the can and his 
tail a blur. The smooth surface 


of a garment could be indicated 
better by showing a‘ contented cat 
rubbing against it 


than by the 
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ATTENTION-GETTERS FOR SPECIAL FEATURES 


of bear cubs in connection with 
rifles and ammunition, notably in 
a series of sixteen magazine ads. 
Most of them are rather comical 
representations of hunting scenes 
with the cubs as actors, but in 
the two reproduced at least the 
cubs serve the purpose of calling 
attention to particular features of 
the guns which are advertised. 
F. B. Clark, advertising manager 
of the company, says that he has 
no real defense to make of the 


cubs as selling copy, but it seems. 


to a rank outsider that the copy 
is very good indeed. It would be 


hard to discover any more effect- 
ive way of calling attention to the 
fact that an ejector works from 
beneath, and getting that fact to 
stick. 





most original combination of ad- 
jectives ever concocted. 

The American Radiator Com- 
pany has made use of this fact to 
denote an even temperature in 
rooms heated by steam or hot wa- 
ter. Louis Bruch, manager of the 
advertising department, says: 

“Our observation has always 
been that a cat likes to cuddle in 
a warm spot, and where a house 
is heated in spots by a fireplace 
or a stove you will find the cat 1s 
cuddled up as close as she can be 
to the aforesaid fireside or the 
stove. Our further observations 
have consistently shown that where 
the heat is evenly distributed 
throughout the whole space. as is 
the way in radiator heating a cat 
loves to snuggle up on a window- 
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If You Believe In Coupons 














USE THIS ONE 


The Annual Dealers’ Issue of The Nebraska 
Farmer is ready for distribution 

















It contains editorials on merchandising by the following 
well-known authorities : 
O. C. Harn, Adv. Mgr., National Lead Co. 
L. B. Jones, Adv. Mgr., Eastman Kodak Co. 
John Lee Mahin, President, Mahin Advertising Agency. 
Herbert N. Casson, McCann Advertising Agency. 
Arthur Brisbane, Hearst Sunday Newspapers. 
George C. Williams, Secretary, Chalmers Knitting Co. 
S. C. Dobbs, Sales Manager, Coca Cola Company. 
R. H. Stockton, President, Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
F. M. Bassler, Adv. Mgr., "Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
G. B. Sharpe, Adv. Mgr., De Laval Separator Co. 
W. H. McLaughlin, Walter Baker Co., Ltd. 
M. R. D. Owings, Adv. Mgr., International Harvester Co. 
Frank D. Blake, Adv. Mgr., Deere & Co. 
Clement Studebaker, First Vice-President, Studebaker Mfg. Co. 
L. G. Hartman, Adv. Mgr., Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
S. C. Jones, Jas. S. Kirk & Co. 
S. T. Coates, Adv. Mgr., Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
J. F. Wilhelmy, Wright & Wilhelmy. 
E. C. Shepard, Adv. Mgr., Rock Island Plow Co. 
A. S. Borglum, Manager, Darlow Advertising Agency. 
Charles McMurdy, Adv. Mgr., Emerson-Brantingham Co. 
H. S. Dudley, Publ: city Manager, Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
W. C. Bliedung, Vice-President, O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
. J. Cuniff, M. Rumely Company, 
. M. Miller, Sales Manager, Louden Machinery Co. 
. L. Clark, Adv. Mgr., Moline Plow Co. 
yA. Brock, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER, in the interest of its adver- 
tisers, has been pursuing merchandising work amongst Nebraska 
dealers for over four years. The 1913 Dealers’ Issue, contain ng 
64 pages, represents the most complete work that we have done 
during that period. It is a publication which should be in the 
hands of every advertiser who is interested in better distribution 
in Nebraska. It will be sent free upon receipt of the coupon on 
this page. 


THE COUPON 
NEBRASKA i NEBRASKA FARMER, Lincoln, 





eb.: Please send the undersigned a 

FARMER copy of your Annual Dealers’ Issue. 
“Nebraska's Real Firm DEEP Ee EEN Oey re eT 
Farm Paper" Name of Individual.............. kane 


Lincoln, Nebr. Cinna 3s ish asce scan tececreaeetss 


S.R. McKelvie, Publisher SEE Ee ON Bee oe ee py ep 














The 


Foundation 
of 


Circular 
Advertising 


THE LIST 


30,000 


Advertisers 
use BOYD’S 
Why? 


Send for our General Price List 
giving information concerning 
over 5,000 Classified Lists. 


177,000 Prominent American 


Business Concerns, giving 
President, Treasurer, Man- 
ager, etc. 


160,000 Bank Officials and Di- 
rectors, Business and Resi- 
dential Addresses. 


85,000 Prominent Clubmen. 
250,000 Wealthiest Americans, 


1,000.000 Investors and Stock- 
holders in American Corpora- 
tions. 


163,108 American Manufacturers. 


56,100 American Jobbers. 
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Write us defining your require- | 


ments for Lists. 


Boyd’s Dispatch 


19-21 Beekman St., New York 
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sill. We have therefore employed 
the cat in our illustrations for the 
reason that any one who knows 
anything about cats knows that 
kittie would not be looking so 
comfortable .on the window sill 
were it not for the presence of an 
American 
Radiator 
immediately 
adjacent 
thereto. 
“For the 
same -reason 
we alternate 
occasionally 
by omitting 
the cat and 
putting a 
flowering 
plant on the 
window -sill 
next to the 
radiator, for 
the reason 
that any one 
who grows 





Call at one of the three 


day 





salesrooms and buy this 


$25 


Victrola 





flowers, or 

any green- 

house man 

will tell you 

that flower- 

ing plants tuis use oF TRADE 
will thrive MARKED DOG WAS 
in a house STOPPED 


that is steam 

or hot water heated but are almost 
sure to become sickly or die in a 
house heated by stoves, hot air 
furnaces or gas grates. 

“Does the editor know of any 
greenhouse in the United States 
that is to-day heated by other than 
steam or hot water? We require 
no answer, as Togo would say. 

“We therefore trust that the 
editor, and his friend who asked 
the question, will no longer think 
that we simply put cats and flow- 
ering plants in our pictures for 
purely decorative purposes.” 

A “Chicago Week” 


“Made in Chicago Week” will be ob- 
served generally by merchants of that 
city August 11-16. The Association of 
Commerce is enlisting retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers in a large dis- 
play. ‘The fact that Chicago makes 
one-fourth of all the pianos manufac- 
tured in the country and produces up- 
wards of 10,000 tailored garments a 
day and similar facts of the city will 
be exploited in a graphic manier. 
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Post-Office Policy as to 
Circulation Statements 


The Kind of Information the 
Government Is Willing to Give 

* Out—Flood of Requests for State- 
ments—The Nature of the In- 
quiries 


Special Washington Correspondence 


OW that the United States 

Supreme Court has upheld 
the newspaper publicity law, the 
Post-Office Department is receiv- 
ing a great number of inquiries 
from advertisers and others as to 
the policy to be pursued in mak- 
ing public the circulation state- 
ments which must be filed with the 
department semi-annually. 

In conversation with the cor- 
respondent of Printers’ INK, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Dockery indicated that the 
policy of his office had not been 
fully determined, or at least that 
hard and fast rules have not been 
laid down. In a general way, 
however, there is an effort to dis- 
courage any attempts to obtain 
wholesale circulation information 
from the department, and the in- 
dications are that the department- 
al policy will be, on this score, 
somewhat stiffer than was the 
case under Mr. Britt, the prede- 
cessor of Mr. Dockery as Third 
Assistant. 

It may be recalled that the 
former Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General, who was charged 
with the administration of the 
newspaper publicity law during 
the first half year succeeding its 
passage, made a_ statement to 
Printers’ INK in which he ex- 
plained that whereas a_ limited 
clerical force precluded the pos- 
_ sibility of tabulating long lists of 
circulation ratings, any advertiser 
or other interested person could 
secure the circulation figures for 
any one newspaper or even for a 
group of newspapers, as, for ex- 
ample, the dailies in any given 
city. 

General Dockery, however, 
while affirming the right of the 
public to all public information, 
does not concede that he is bound 
by the policy of his predecessor. 
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' which to-day is 


| and has been so ad- | 
E vertised for over 50 
| years by the largest 


sterling silver. 
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when backed by @ 
energy, skill and in- 
tegrity always wins | 
out. Asanexample, 
you have seen the 
wonderful success of 


847 
ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


known in every city 
and hamlet in 
America. This is 
the highest grade of jij 
silver plate made ff 


makers of plate and 


If you would 
like to see il- 
lustrations of { 
the different 4 
patterns, send | 
A Catalogue | 





INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Meriven, Conn. 

Successor to 
Meriden 
Britannia 

Company 
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On the contrary, he distinctly re- 
serves the right to amend that. 
The department continues to give 
the desired information sought by 
every correspondent who writes 
asking merely for the circulation 
figures or other information re- 
lating to any one newspaper. But 
there is a distinct disposition to 
regard unfavorably requests of 
wider scope. 

There can be no doubt that the 


conservatism on the part of the, 


officials is due to a flood of re- 
quests which has been suddenly 
precipitated. The superintendent 
of the Division of Classification 
—one of the chiefs under the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and to whom General Dock- 
ery has turned over the adminis- 
tration of the newspaper public- 
ity law—discussing the situation 
for Printers’ INK, said: “It 
seems to me that almost every 
advertising agency in the country 
must have sent in a request for 
the circulation figures on all or 
a large share of the important 
newspapers of the country. To 
comply with these requests is sim- 
ply out of the question. Natu- 
rally we cannot give the informa- 
tion to one if we do not give it 
to all, and to answer the inquiries 
of this kind which have poured 
in would require the services of 
one hundred clerks in addition to 
our present overworked force. 

“The policy of this office with 
regard to all such requests is that 
persons who desire this informa- 
tion should obtain it from the 
journals where it is published in 
accordance with the requirements 
of the new law. In a general 
way, of course, the information 
in this office is of a public charac- 
ter, but inasmuch as the new law 
specifically aims at the securance 
of publicity for this class of in- 
formation through publication in 
the respective mediums affected, 
it seems to us here that adver- 
tisers or others should secure the 
data from that source.” 


TREND OF INQUIRIES 

Even heavier in volume than 
the correspondence which is com- 
ing to the Post-Office Department 
with reference to circulation state- 
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ments is the daily grist of inqui- 
ries regarding the interpretation 
of the stipulation that all paid ed- 
itorial or other reading matter 
shall be marked “advertisement.” 
It appeared at the outset that this 
was a comparatively simple prop- 
osition, but many fine points are 
being raised. 

Just as an example of the ques- 
tions that are being put to the 
Post-Office offic:als there may be 
cited the request from a newspa- 
per publisher for an interpreta- 
tion of the status of the paid car- 
toon—a form of publicity that is 
being employed to an_ ever-in- 
creasing extent. The publisher in 
question argues that a cartoon or 
other picture is not “reading” or 
‘editorial” matter. Somewhat the 
same quandary has arisen with 
reference to fashion designs, the 
publication of which is paid for 
directly or indirectly by the pat- 
tern companies. 

It is to be the policy of the 
Post-Office Department to aid all 
such inquirers in so far as possi- 
ble by frank, helpful advice. This 
is in gratifying contrast to a for- 
mer condition when the same in- 
stitution, pretending to be fearful 
of usurping the prerogatives of 
the courts, refused to give any 
expression of opinion in advance 
and blandly left the helpless lay- 
man to ascertain his rights by te- 
dious and costly experience with 
the courts. 

To be sure, the department is 
in no more position now than then 
to set itself above the courts, but 
the officials are manifesting a 
willingness to give all comers the 
benefit of their experience and to 
express their personal opinions as 
to the meaning of involved points 
of the law. 


Another Item of Attractiveness 


Ewinc & Mites, Inc. 
New York, July 12, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I always thought that Printers’ InK 
was anything but an easy matter to 
improve, but its new typographical dress 
certainly adds a note of attractiveness 
which goes a long way toward increas- 
ing legibility of the page. 

I have heard several advertising men 
comment on this ~~ favorably indeed. 

OSTER GILRoy, 
General Manager. 
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Three Quarters of a Million 





A Wonderful Record 
of Advertising Gains 








Here are some of the 
gains of The New 
York Press in different 
kinds of advertising, 
as shown by the Even- 
ing Post record : 


UMBER OF 
CLASSIFICATION LINES GAINED 


Dry Goods 159,071 
Wanted 39,346 
Instruction 2,428 
Real Estate 75,925 
Publishers 4,852 
Legal 7,506 
Automobile 3,976 
Amusements 38,772 


Hotels and 
Restaurants 14,771 


A Loss! 

The record shows a 
loss of 12,971 lines of 
Proprietary Medi- 
cines, due to the vol- 
untary elimination of 
objectionable patent 
medicine advertising. 














Western Office: 


Commercial National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





OR the six months ending 
June 30th, 1913, The 
New York Press’s records 
show a gain of paid adver- 
tising over the corresponding 
period in 1912 of 


142,75 


This is 34,408 agate lines 
more than the combined gain 
of all other morning news- 
papers in New York, as shown 
by the figures compiled by 
the New York Evening Post. 


Also 201,149 agate lines more 
than the combined gain of all 
the evening newspapers in New 
York, as shown by the Evening 
Post record. 


This remarkable showing, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, proves conclusively the growing 
power of The Press. This splendid 
recognition of the improved Press by all 
classes of advertisers, shows that it has a 
general appeal to all buyers and chal- 
lenges your attention as a most profitable 
investment for part of your New York 
appropriation. 


Agate 
Lines 


THE NEW YORK PRESS 


Eastern Office: 
7 Spruce Street, New York City 











Getting a Brand 


GFT TING a brand specified is 
quite a different problem 
from that of influencing a direct 
purchase. 

If the buyer is the person who 
is going to pay for the object and 
the person for whose personal 
benefit the article is intended, the 
subject has one aspect. But if the 
purchaser is only buying for an- 
other, fundamentally different 
motives are involved, and there- 
fore the appeal must be read- 
justed to influence the changed 
motives. 

If you want to sell me a fur- 
nace for my own use, the task 
may not be easy, but at least it is 
not complicated. You can get di- 
rect action. You can tell me 
those things which you believe 
ought to influence a man who 
has to live with the purchase. 

On the other hand, if you are 
dealing with my architect, and 
know that what he has to say 
will go a long way toward deter- 
mining what furnace shall go into 
my house, you encounter a new 
set of motives, a new set of im- 
pelling springs which must be 
touched in order to put in motion 
the favorable action desired. 

When dealing with me you will 
picture my own satisfaction, my 
own comfort; the ease with which 
your make of furnace is operated, 
its durability, the low cost as 
compared with what the furnace 
will do; the small quantity of 
coal it requires, the uniform heat 
it produces, etc., etc. 

When dealing with the architect 
you have the same things to 
show, but you are no longer deal- 
ing with them so personally. The 
architect is not going to live with 
the purchase. He wants it to 


give satisfaction (not to himself 
but to me) and why? To pre- 
serve his professional reputation; 


The substance of this article was 
delivered as an_address recently by Mr. 
Harn in New York. 
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Expert Mi 
By O. C. 


Adv. Mer., National L 


Specified by the 


iddleman 
Harn 


ead Co., New York. 


to keep his client’s good will and 
respect. 


THE PERSUASION OF THE MIDDLE- 
MAN 


Immediately, therefore, you are 
face to face with the problem, not 
of convincing one man that this 
particular furnace—specific size 
and model—is just the thing for 
his particular house, but of per- 
suading a middleman, who has 
the welfare of many clients in his 
keeping, that your line of goods 
is dependable, of a broad appli- 
cability, fair in price and put out 
by a house which he can bank on 
next year as well as this—one 
upon which he can risk his own 
professional reputation and his 
business future. 

Also in sccuring the approval of 
the architect or engineer, you are 
dealing with a professional buyer. 
Purchasing oftener than _ the 
building owner, he becomes more 
expert and goes deeper into the 
subject. This may or may not 
make him harder to sell to, but 
one can see that different tactics 
must necessarily be used in the 
two cases. In the last analysis, 
these two considerations form the 
fundamental difference between 
selling an article to a user and 
having it specified by a profes- 
sional . middleman. 

Naturally, the latter problem is 
the most difficult and the most 
worth-while. It is like selling an 
article in big lots, but to be de- 
livered in small quantities from 
time to time at the small-lot price. 
Get a professional middleman 
once convinced of the value of 
your goods, and it means many 
sales thereafter, continuing in- 
definitely until some competitor 
succeeds in changing his attitude. 

The most prominent middlemen 
who have to be influenced by a 
seller at the present day are archi- 
tects and engineers. There may 
be a few others who have similar 
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functions, but these will be 
enough to illustrate the problem 
and the procedure used in work- 
ing it out in its various phases. 

The architect and engineer not 
only draw plans and _ specifica- 
tions, determining the weight and 
size of timbers, structural steel 
members and other materials, but, 
in many cases, they are the auto- 
crats who say where or by whom 
certain of the materials used shall 
be made. 

It begins with the very foun- 
dations. The stone must not only 
be of a certain size and shape but 
must come from a certain quarry; 
and not only must the concrete 
be of such-and-such proportions 
of cement and sand, but the ce- 
ment must be of a specified 
brand. And so it goes on up 
through the building, the glass, 
the locks, hinges and other build- 
ers’ hardware, paints and var- 
nishes, the heating system, weath- 
er strips and sometimes even the 
lighting fixtures and patented up- 
to-date conveniences of various 
Winds are very often specified by 
brand or maker. 
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The manufacturer who wants 
his material used in buildings to 
be erected under the supervision 
of architects proceeds as follows: 


HOW INFLUENCE MUST BE EXERTED 


First he cultivates the architects 
in a general way. He advertises 
in their professional journals, 
addresses them as_ professional 
men, and uses such arguments and 
states such facts as will appeal 
to them professionally. 

He sends them literature from 
time to time, bombards them with 
samples if his material is such 
that he can, erects in the archi- 
tects’ offices costly models, sup- 
plies them with comprehensive 
catalogues, and finally sends rep- 
resentatives to see them personally. 

Altogether I imagine there is 
no professional or business man 
who is more pursued by salesmen 
and by the advertising man’s am- 
munition than the architect. I 
often wonder when he gets time 
to do any architecting! Yet he 
must read and see manufacturers’ 
representatives, else how will he 
know what are the best things to 
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specify for his client’s building? 

Naturally, such a pestered man 
becomes calloused to crude ap- 
peals, and it becomes highly im- 
portant to know how to approach 
him and win him. For any man, 
however busy, however irritated, 
however calloused, however prej- 
udiced, however hostile, can be 
reached and won if you-are stu- 
dent enough to learn the way. 

Let us go back and note again 
the fundamental difference be- 
tween this problem and that of 
selling soap to a housewife who 
wants soap for her bathroom or 
her kitchen, or selling an auto- 
mobile to a man who expects to 
have the privilege of sitting in it 
and, incidentally, of buying gaso- 
line for it. 

We have seen that in getting 
a brand specified we are dealing 
with a man who has less. per- 


sonal interest, but who has a 
more expert knowledge (as a 
rule) than his principal. How 


shall these two facts help us suc- 
cessfully to shape our course? 


WHERE “HUMAN INTEREST” 
DOESN'T COUNT 


Both these considerations al- 
most immediately knock out all 
so-called human-interest appeals. 
The advertiser is transferred from 
the lower -court, where he often 
can make an effective appeal to 
the juror’s heart, to the practice 
of the Supreme Court, where 
there is no jury and where ora- 
tory is as useless as a “brassie” 
or a tennis racket in a mix-up 
with “Smoky Joe’ Wood’s fast 
one or Matty’s fade-away. 

You have got to get down to 
brass tacks when dealing with the 
professional middleman. 

Of course, architects and engi- 
neers are ‘human and are influ- 
enced by personal likes and dis- 
likes. Some men can win their 
good will while others repel. But 
this elément counts for less in 
this field, perhaps, than in any 
other. Often when some manu- 
facturer’s representative seems to 
be persona grata to an unusual 
degree, close observation will re- 
veal the ‘fact that along with his 
pleasing personality he is giving 
a service to the architects which 
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is extremely valuable to them in 
connection with the use of his 
product. 

If you were a busy architect, 
trying to get the best of every- 
thing for your clients, what kind 
of advertising matter wouid you 
like? Would it not be this: First, 
a good description of the material 
or device—what it looks like, what 
it will do; second, where it can 
be used; third, what it costs; 
fourth, what are its points of su- 
periority over competitive prod- 
ucts (briefly and sincerely stated), 
and, finally, how it is to be used. 

Above all, how it is to be used. 

You can slur over this point 
with the owner, but not with the 
architect. How many good things 
have failed of consideration by 
the architect or engineer because 
the advertiser spent all his space 
praising his goods and forgot to 
tell the professional man what the 
latter wanted most to know. 


WHAT EXPERTS ASK FOR 


I asked a prominent architect 

once what he and his fellows 
liked best in their professional 
magazines. “Plans, plans, plans!” 
he replied. “Pretty pictures are 
all right in their way, but they 
don’t satisfy. We want floor 
plans, working drawings, the de- 
tails of ornamentation, etc.” 
’ And so it is about the material 
théy are expected to use. You 
can’t be too specific to suit these 
busy, practical men. 

You need not cut out the praise 
of your goods, but if your claims 
are calmly stated and backed up 
by references to some unpreju- 
diced, standard work, such as the 
publications of the Society for 
Testing Materials or the test of 
some prominent engineer or ar- 
chitect, they will go farther with 
the professional man than reams 
of ex parte enthusiasm. 

It isn’t that architects or engi- 
neers are unduly suspicious of the 
probity or sincerity of manufac- 
turers. They simply recognize 
what we all know—that even the 
most honest manufacturer is not 
proof against prejudice. You 
know, if you hold a dime close 
enough to your eye it will com- 
pletely eclipse the moon. These 
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=——We have analyzed our subscription lists and find that by far the 
largest percentage of our readers are the executive heads of business con~ 
cerns, manufacturers, wholesalers, bankers, brokers, etc. 

—Logically we seek, and expect, more subscriptions from the same class. 


——At least 1000 men reading PRINTERS’ INK would find much of 
intense, even monetary, interest in this long-established magazine about 
which they know little but the name: The North American Review. 


——The men whom we want as subscribers are executives— Presidents, 
Treasurers, Sales and Advertising Managers—the so~called ““Men-Higher- 
Up,” men higher up because they have a grasp on the fundamentals of 
commerce upon which all business activities depend. ‘These men may 
know the technicalities of producing, financing or marketing, but realize 
that there is something more to business. They realize that the big 
movements of the day in this country contain possibilities vitally affect- 
ing their business expansion—their business future. 


=———These men read The North American Review in order to keep their 
fingers on the pulse of American life. They find articles in ‘“ The 
Review” handled in timely, able, authoritative fashion. 


——The following list of articles and authors reveals the nature and 
authority of the matter regularly treated by The North American 
Review. 


“Some Problems of Public Ownership’—Walter S. Allen, Former Massachusetts 


treet Railway Commissioner. 


“A Concerted Movement of the Railways’—Logan G. McPherson, Director of 


Bureau of Railway Economics. 
“Trust Regulation "—Albert Fink, Expert in Mining Law. 
“Europe and the War’—Sydney Brooks, English Publicist. 
** Aspects of the Income Tax —Sydney Brooks. 
“Rational Tariff Revision’—Amos K. Fiske, Associate Editor, Journal of 


ommerce, Commercial Bulletin. 
“Psychology of the Navy —Hugo Munsterburg, Distinguished Psychologist. 
“Canadian Expansion’—Edward Porritt, British Newspaper Corres- 


















pondent. 
“Socialism and the State’’—Jules Roche, Former French Minister 
ommerce. 
“The Commerce Court ’—James A. Fowler, Assistant to the THE 
Attorney General. NORTH 
“The Rotten Boroughs of New England’ —Chest i d 
Jones, Associate Prof Political Science, U. of W v7 ” AMERICAN 
“The Awakening ‘of Austria°—Mrs. Bellamy Sei. REVIEW 
Founder of Rockwood Pottery, and wife of Ex- FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Ambassador to Austria. aN SAUARE 


"Aamo Libraries and the Investigator ‘— Her- 
bert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
“The Commercial Awakening of the Moro 

and Pagan” — Major i 8 P. Finley. Civil 


Military Gov. of the Southern Philip- 
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professional specifiers simply try 
to get off far enough so they can 
see our dimes and the moons in 
their correct proportions. 

The architects are fairly well 
scattered throughout the large 
cities, but they are .all theoret- 
ically natives of Missouri. The 
quickest and best way to get your 
brands specified is to show them. 
Don’t try to fool them or befog 
the facts in a mist of words. 
Don’t expect to carry them off 
their feet by a flow of eloquence 
or enthusiasm. 

The architect is the original ice- 
berg, and the engineer thinks in 
cosines and tangents. 

Moreover, architects are jeal- 
ous of the dignity of their pro- 
fession. They are proud of the 
art side of it, and rightly so. 
Some of them like to dream out 
the beautiful result and rather re- 
sent being compelled to dip into 
the sordidness of business which 
the realization of their dream en- 
tails. 

Others like the game all through, 
but neither class likes to be ap- 
proached as if you were trying to 
sell them squirmy chewing-gum 
or hot-air, slangy tobacco. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am 
not saying the slick salesman or 
the bunk artist in the advertising 
department never put one over on 
the architect or the engineer. The 
latter are not so unhuman as 
never to fall for the really smooth 
stuff. But what I do claim is that 
the honest advertiser had better 
tell his story frankly and in as 
direct a manner as possible; while 
as for the faker, he will have to 
borrow the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in. In other 
words, he must be direct and 
simulate a straightforward style. 
Wonderful claims in high-sound- 
ing terms don’t work. 


A PUZZLING FEATURE 


There is a feature of advertis- 
ing to the architect which is often 
puzzling. If you are advertising 
a certain brand of a given staple 
it may be easy enough to get the 
material itself specified, but the 
architect may refuse to name your 
brand. For instance, the architect 
may word his painting specifica- 
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tions thus: “Pure white lead and 
pure linseed oil shall be used for 


all painting,” but he may not be 
willing to limit the contractor to 
Dutch Boy white lead. Or he 
may specify that the heating sys- 
tem shall be a certain type of 
boiler and steam radiators, but it 
may be impossible to induce him 
to put “American Radiators,” etc., 
in the specifications. 

This situation arises from one 
of two states of mind. Either he 
honestly thinks there is little or 
nothing to choose between the 
leading exponents of the types of 
materials he specifies, or he is 
afraid if he limits the contractor 
to one make or brand he may be 
suspected of having been influ- 
enced by an illegitimate pressure 
to do so. 

Probably the former is the most 
common reason. There are un- 
doubtedly architects and engi- 
neers who allow themselves to be 
influenced by unworthy consider- 
ations, but the cases are so few, 
comparatively, that no suspicion 
attaches to these professions as a 
whole, and a member is unduly 
sensitive who refuses to name a 
specific brand when he would 
really like to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the largest 
firms do not hesitate to name a 
specific brand of a material when 
once they have satisfied them- 
selves that it is the best for their 
purpose. 

The first thing to do to induce 
the architect or engineer to spec- 
ify your brand is to make him 
thoroughly familiar with it. I 
have already spoken of the desir- 
ability of getting down to cases 
with these men. But you must 
keep everlastingly at it, too. They 
are just as amenable to the prin- 
ciples of repetition as any of us. 
Convince them by reason and 
demonstration once, then never 
let them forget it! 


HOW PRATT & LAMBERT DO IT 


Pratt & Lambert have an ex- 
cellent system of keeping their 
varnishes always in the practising 
architect’s mind. They have a 
special architectural service de- 
partment. Not only do they ad- 
vertise in publications reaching 
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the architects and send out other 
literature in the hope of catching 
the architect’s wandering eye, but 
they gather, through the Dodge 
building reports and other similar 
means, advance information about 
buildings which are contemplated. 
Hearing who the architect of a 
proposed building is, the service 
department gets busy with letters 
and other specific means, giving 
the architect information and rea- 
sons why that particular building 
should be finished with P. & L. 
varnishes. 

Salesmen are trained also to pay 
as much attention to architects as 
possible, and to be of real use to 
them, not a nuisance. In New 
York and possibly Chicago special 
men devote their entire time to 
calling on architects. 

This system is typical of the 
best organized building material 
concerns. 

In addition to the above means, 
our own company has found its 
laboratory of great assistance in 
interesting the architect and engi- 
neer in our paint products, be- 
cause it has been made of real 
service to them. Frequently we 
work out in our laboratory spe- 
cific tests for an architect, even 
when our products are not direct- 
ly involved. Also, by supplying 
our representatives with the re- 
sults of actual tests of our own 
and other materials, these men 
are made welcome in the offices 
of the professional men, and they 
come to be relied on. 


INFLUENCE OF NEW YORK 


While there are good architects 
and even distinguished architects 
in all the large cities, naturally 
there are more of the leaders in 
New York City than elsewhere. 
It has therefore come about that 
the practice of the metropolitan 
members of the profession is of 
great influence in determining the 
practice of the architects of the 
smaller communities. It has been 
found by many advertisers to be 
good policy to play up in their 
advertising the fact that such- 
and-such architects, naming well- 
known New York leaders, speci- 
fied certain materials for this or 
that important building. I got up 
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a booklet some time ago on the 
use of red lead for the painting 
of structural steel. It was in 
the serious, scientific, direct style 
which we believed would please 
the architects and engineers and 
packed full of information. It 
was hailed with appreciative com- 
ments by many of our representa- 
tives, but the cry came from 
our salesmen making the smaller 
places, especially in the West: “It 
should have pictures of important 
buildings whose skeletons were 
protected with red lead. That’s 
what influcnces our architects.” 

The next edition accordingly 
supplied that defect, and now it is 
a much more efficient book. 

Literature prepared for archi- 
tects should be substantially and 
tastefully gotten up from a typo- 
graphical and book-making stand- 
point. These men are artists and 
feel the appeal of the good. 
Booklets need not always be de 
luxe. In fact, oftentimes a flossy 
piece of printing would be de- 
cidedly out of place. But they 
should always be in keeping with 
their purpose. If color-work is 
attempted, it should be good. If 
art subjects are essayed, they 
should be real art. 

Another thing I believe an ad- 
vertiser should remember in deal- 
ing with the professional middle- 
men of the class of which we are 
speaking is not to be arbitrary or 
imperative in style. I might tell 
the home-owner in an advertise- 
ment that a certain color-scheme 
is the correct thing for a colonial 
dining-room, but I certainly would 
not send such an advertisement 
to an architect. He is supposed 
to know just as much about it as 
the decorator who gives our deco- 
rative advice, and if in any par- 
ticular instance he does not, it 
does us just as much good to say, 
“The following color-scheme has 
been noticed in a colonial house 
recently planned.” It gives the 
information in an inoffensive way. 

Similarly, you may give the 
command, “Buy it by the box!” 
when talking to a gum-chewing 
public. One runs little risk of 
offending gum-chewers, I fancy! 
But direct commands -are not the 
best way to get an architect to do 















“TRUTH” 


is the motto of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs 
of America. 


TRUTH 


is of God, for God is 
ultimate truth. The soul 
of religion is God. The 
body of religion is the 
Church. The voice of 
the Church is the Re- 
ligious Press. 


TRUTH 


When you rule out the 
religious press as a class 
from your list of medi- 
ums you rule out the one 
definite class of papers 
that stands for 


TRUTH 


THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Average weekly circulation for past 
twelve months exceeded 75,000 copies 


45 cents a line, flat rate 
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what you want him to do. A sug- 
gestion is more effective. 

In Printer’s INK recently an 
architect gave a very frank talk 
on how different kinds of adver- 
tising appealed to him. He made 
some very pat remarks on the 
subject of house-organs which not 
only bear out my own views 
on that subject, but corroborate 
largely what I have here main- 
tained as to the desirability of 
sticking to business when adver- 
tising to this class of men. Here 
is what he says: “There lies on 
the desk a copy of the Latch- 
String, the house-organ of the W. 
S. Tyler Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is a very nice little 
journal, full of interesting facts 
about other people and other 
things, all put together in a 
charming manner; but, strangely, 
it says but little about the W. S. 
Tyler Company—what they are 
doing and how they are doing it. 
Surely this interesting little jour- 
nal might have more to tell us of 
the firm and less of Benjamin 
Franklin or some other of the 
famous. 

“Benjamin Franklin was a most 
noteworthy man, but the point is, 
he didn’t make iron gates and 
railings. The architect is a man 
who uses the time he has at desk 
or board in directing his energy 
toward the end of building some- 
thing. Biographical studies of 
great men will not accomplish 
much in this direction.” 


METHOD OF AMERICAN RADIATOR CO, 


The American Radiator Com- 
pany believes that a good way to 
get the good will of architects, as 
well as other middlemen who 
may have an influence in having 
this company’s heating systems 
installed, is to say a good word 
for these middlemen to the own- 
ers in a general way. As Mr. 
Bruch, the advertising manager, 
said to me in discussing this sub- 
ject: 

“So many advertisements say 
‘Don’t let the 


| dealer work off on you,’ ‘Accept 





no substitutes,’ ‘Beware of any- 
one who tries to make you take 
inferior,’ etc., etc., that it must be 
a great relief to the middlemen in 
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any particular line to find that the 
manufacturer whose goods they 
are recommending doesn’t treat 
them like a lot of pickpockets, 
put instead says a good word in 
their behalf. 

“These people all appreciate our 
good-will expressions, and while 
they are not to any great extent 
very much jollied into giving us 
specifications or orders, they at 
least give our representatives a 
better hearing out of pure cour- 
tesy, simply because they have 
been treated courteously.” 


GETTING A RECOMMENDATION 


Similar to the problem of get- 
ting the brand specified by a pro- 
fessional middleman is the one of 
getting a brand recommended by 
someone whose special knowl- 
edge or other qualifications seem 
to the consumer to make his ad- 
vice worth following. There is 
considerable difference, naniely, 
this: When you get a brand speci- 
fied by an architect or an engi- 
neer, the job is about as good as 
done, on account of the authority 
imposed in the architect and the 
imperative nature of a set of 
specifications. The language of 
the latter is, “So-ond-so shall be 
used.” The only way the con- 
tractor can get around the specifi- 
cations is either by secretly dis- 
obeying them, for which he is 
liable to a penalty, or by inducing 
the architect to change them. 

The mere recommendation of 
an authority, no matter how 
strong, has no such command be- 
hind it, and it requires neither 
fraud nor red tape to evade it. 

As an _ advertising question, 
nevertheless, the problems of get- 
ting a brand specified and getting 
an authority to recommend it are 
very similar. In each case you 
are trying to get the influence of 
an outside party exerted upon the 
actual consumer, and you go 
about it in much the same way. 

Last December and January 
there were some very interesting 
articles in Printers’ INK on “The 
Professional § Recommendation,” 
which give one some valuable in- 
formation on the way the profes- 
sional man looks upon attempts to 
influence him by advertising to 
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The man who is full of ideas and 
has never.found out how to un- 
load them instantly, is bound 
to find himself congested half 
the time. 


Which means that half his 
most valuable work never 
gets done at all. 


Wouldn’t it be a relief if you could 
just say the words that cover the 
idea as far as you have it outlined 
and then forget the whole thing 
until you later found that spoken 
memo neatly typewritten, lying on 
your desk, ready to be weighed and 
sifted and sorted and rearranged and 
worked out any time you got blessed 
good and ready! 

There you have the story of the economy 
and utility of The Dictaphone as it fits 
the man of ideas. It has equal advantages 
for the man who must sled through a mass 
of details, who must carry on correspond- 
ence of any sort, who sometimes must do 
his dictating out of hours—in short, for 
every one whose time is valuable; but per- 
haps most especially for the man who 
needs to get things out of his system on 
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DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERED 
(Columbia Graphophone Co., Sole Distributors) 


111 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Branches in all the Principal Cities 
Canadian Headquarters, 52 Adelaide St.,W., Toronto 


“DICTAPHONE DOLLARS”— 
A free book for prospective dealers 








You have a guarantee 
of quality, if you 
make your selection 
of paper from our 
stocks. Our lines are 
complete in every 
grade. 


We are agents for the 
splendid Cumberland Line 
of Book Papers, manuv- 
factured by S. D. Warren 
& Co. 


Cover papers, that represent the 
best the market affords are 
stocked .in the largest variety of 
colors and finishes. 


Sample books, demonstrating 
the printing qualities and offer- 
ing color suggestions of many 
papers, will be sent on request. 


Write us today. 


Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 
Paper Warehouses 
NEW YORK 


20 Beekman Street 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street 
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certain brands of 


| merchandise to his clients. These 





articles are written by a dentist 
and deal with the efforts of 
manufacturers of tooth brushes, 
dentifrices, mouth washes, etc., to 
secure the recommendation of 
dentists for their brands. The 
author, Dr. A. M. Nodine, makes 
one remark which closely coin- 
cides with my analysis of the 
underlying principles of the dif- 
ference between an architect and 
a layman from the advertising 
view-point, and therefore shows 
how similar the problem of get- 
ting a professional recommenda- 


| tion is to the one we have been 


discussing. He says: “If manu- 
facturers would always remember 
that they are asking the dentist to 


| recommend something in which 
| he has no interest except in so far 


as it tends to produce - healthy 
dental conditions—something he 
does not buy or sell himself, nor 
is he interested in the profits de- 
rived from its sale—better results 
would frequently be forthcom- 
ing.” 

Dr. Nodine also quotes from 


| some advertising of the Vernas 





Chemical Company, which quota- 
tion illustrates my point that hot 
air and glittering generalities are 
not the best of bait to catch the 
professional man. He remarks: 
“The advertising is said to be 
backed up by reports of eminent 
physicians, but since the company 
sends me no copies of those re- 
ports I stay in Missouri. Here 
is a sample of the sort of talk 
which makes me ask myself if the 
claims are really sound: 

“‘The phenomenal success with 
which Vernas has met—a success 
without the semblance of a parel- 
lel’ (that’s goin’ some)—‘is not 
the outcome of public faith in 
whatever is said to possess anti- 
septic properties; on the con- 
trary, it is the result of the 
promptness and universality with 
which dental practitioners recog- 
nized its absolute superiority as a 
preventative and remedial agent.’” 


POLICE WORK 


There is one final phase of the 
problem which I may call police 
work. One of our salesmen used 
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to be fond of saying that we did 
not need salesmen in his district. 
What we needed was a force of 
detectives. He claimed that if all 
the Dutch Boy white lead was 
used which was specified in his 
territory we would have to erect 
another factory to take care of 
the business. 

He may have exaggerated some- 
what, but it does emphasize one 
of the manufacturers’ problems. 
On very large work, where the 
architect has an inspector con- 
stantly on the job, there is little 
danger that the goods specified 
will not be used. But where in- 
spection must be more or less 
cursory it is well for the manu- 
facturer to be somewhat alert in 
his own interest. 

In other words, getting the 
brand specified is not the whole 
task. The danger of evading the 
specifications is greater in cases 
where the finished product does 
not expose the fraud. In the case 
of hardware or any device which 
shows on its face just what it is 
and remains unchanged, inspec- 
tion is easy at any time. In the 
case of cement, paint, varnish and 
materials of that character, eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of get- 
ting what is specified. 

A year or two ago, near New 
York City, a contractor had the 
job of painting a schaolhouse 
upon which Dutch Boy white lead 
had been specified for painting. 
One of our salesmen happened to 
remark to a nearby dealer: 

“I presume that you have been 
selling quite a little Dutch Boy 
— lead for the schoolhouse 
job. 
“I sold just one 100-pound keg,” 
replied the dealer. 

“Why, that job should have 
taken a ton, at least!” said the 
salesman, and he started off to 
investigate. 

He found that the one keg had 
been taken to the schoolhouse 
and shown with ostentation to the 
inspector, who did not discover 
the fact that a cheaper product 
had been used to paint the school. 

The case was taken into court 
and the contractor was compelled 
to scrape all the paint off and put 
on the material specified. 
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The Modern 


Publisher’s 
Responsibility 


You hear a great deal nowadays 
about the publisher’s responsi- , 
bility—how he should exclude all 
objectionable and dishonest adver- 
tising from his columns. 


This is right, but not broad 
enough. It should include the re- 
fusing of all advertising except 
that which is in close harmony 


‘with the field and subjects cov- 


ered by the editorial pages of the 
periodical. 


PRAGTICGAL 


ENGINEER 
Semi- Monthly 


excludes not only all objectionable 
and uncertain advertising, but the 
advertising of products which are 
not a part of the operation or 
equipment of power plants. 


This policy has developed, 
among the 22,500 readers of Prac- 
tical Engineer, .a confidence in its 
advertising pages, secondary only 
to that placed in its editorial 
columns. 


For advertising power plant ma- 
chinery and equipment, Practical 
Engineer is a specialized medium. 


Write for sample copy and cir- 
culation map, showing the distri- 
bution of paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers, also copy of the only 
contract issued by any power plant 
publication, containing a definite 
guarantee of circulation. 


Technical Publishing Company 


537 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Tu “One of the sur- 


est ways we 
Quoque know of to be to- 


tally unconvincing is to assume 
the “holier than thou” posture. 
Here is The Billboard of Cincin- 
nati, a publication of more or less 
influence in the amusement field, 
wreathing itself with all the odor- 
ous garlands of spring because it 
does not carry any fake medical or 
mining stock ads. As one spe- 
cially fragrant nosegay it an- 
nounces that it refused $20,000 
worth of fraudulent advertising 
last year, and it waxes eloquent 
over the sad state of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs: 

The much vaunted slogan of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs at Baltimore 
—‘Truth in Advertising,” was the 
biggest bluff and hollowest pretense 
ever pulled by any association of men 
in America. 

If the leaders of this bunch were not 
a lot of rabbits, with the hearts of mice, 
Po | wouldn’t megaphone from pulpits 

preach from house tops, assuming 
virtues which, however much the . 
for, they do not possess, BUT 
WOULD DO SOMETHING. | They 
would throw out the agents of thieves 
in their organization even if it did 
weaken it—and it would—like Sam Hill, 
too. 


Now the publisher who accepts 
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advertising which he knows to be 
fraudulent is undoubtedly aiding 
in an offense against good morals, 
To call him the “agent of thieves” 
may sound a little harsh, but if he 
actually knows the character of 
the business he accepts we guess 
the description fits. To insinuate, 
however, that upon such publish- 
ers any ’ considerable part of the 
strength of the ad club movement 
depends is utterly ridiculous, 

Who is to be the judge as to 
those who are to be thrown out? 
Who is to tell us, finally and 
definitely, which advertising is 
fraudulent and which honest? The 
publisher of The Billboard? Let 
us ask him first if he, on his part, 
will throw out of his own columns 
every advertisement which some 
outsider, in another field, may 
judge to be fraudulent. We do 
not think so. 

Incidentally it might be worth 
reflecting upon that the slogan, 
“Truth in advertising,” is a prophy- 
lactic as well as an antiseptic, and 
that it is one of the chief glories 
of the advertising business that it 
is cleaning its own house from 
within, 


The Right Prong ge pe 
air to rival “ef- 

Kind of ficiency” as a pop- 

Analysis ular word and a 


popular subject. On every hand 
there is talk of analysis, analysis. 
And this is a good thing, so long 
as we don’t make the mistake of 
concluding that exact formulas 
can be worked out that will in- 
variably lead to the correct solu- 
tion of advertising and selling 
problems. 

Several very interesting ‘“analy- 
sis blanks” have appeared lately. 
One advertising agency has three 
of these forms—one for the re- 
tail advertiser, one for the mail- 
order man, and one for the gen- 
eral advertiser doing business 
largely or entirely through dealers. 
The questions asked on_ these 
forms are mostly pointed ones, 
and should bring out valuable data 
if the advertiser or would-be ad- 
vertiser can and will answer 
fully. Comparatively few  busi- 
ness concerns are in a position to 
give definite answers to all of the 
questions, 
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The analysis form that has most 
recently attracted attention is one 
prepared by a Chicago firm for 
the purpose of getting data on 
which to build direct advertis- 
ing matter—booklets, catalogues, 
letters and follow-up systems. It 
propounds thirty-two questions, 
some of which are: Do you sell 
your product through jobbers? 
Do you sell through retailers? 
Do you sell to the consumer di- 
rect? What amount is an aver- 
age sale on your goods? What 
percentage of your inquirers send 
you orders? How many letters 
do you send a prospect? How 
many booklets do you send him? 
How many folders? Do your let- 
ters go out under one-cent postage 
or two-cent postage? 

It impresses one that a form of 
this kind would be much more 
likely to bring the desired data 
fully if the blank consisted of a 
number of pages with plenty of 
space below each question for a 


reply. 

Undoubtedly such forms serve 
a good purpose in that they im- 
press the advertiser with the 
thorough way in which the agency 
or service man proposes to work; 
and they should bring data that 
at least will serve as preliminary 
material. But, after all, anything 
gotten up general enough to fit 
hundreds of advertisers is too gen- 
eral to fit individual cases closely. 

If you can possibly visit the firm 
that you are going to serve and 
talk with the responsible heads, as 
well as give the plant or the prop- 
erty to be advertised a close study 
right on the ground, that ought 
to be done. A keen advertising 
man will in this way get data and 
impressions that no one would 
ever be able to supply him on a 
cut-and-dried form. There is 
nothing “just as: good” as a first- 
hand, on-the-ground study, with 
the doses repeated frequently. If 
a visit isn’t practicable, after get- 
ting the advertiser interested and 
securing a preliminary idea of the 
situation, it seems that an im- 
provement over a standard analy- 
sis form is a personal letter, re- 
viewing the situation and asking 
a number of pointed questions that 
relate especially to the business to 
be advertised. 
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Let’s suppose, for example, that 
the thing to be advertised is a 
meéthod of clearing railroad tracks 
of weeds, the material being an 
acid: that is sprayed from a loco- 
motive sent over the line. Here 
we have an article of such special 
character that at least half the 
questions of any standard analy- 
sis form shoot wide of the mark. 
With from a dozen to a score of 
well thought-out questions, the ad- 
vertising man should be able to 
draw out the information’ he 
needs. 

In a way the advertising man is 
like a lawyer or a doctor. There 
are some sound general principles 
of analysis, diagnosis, and cross- 
examination, but the special ques- 
tions bearing on the special case 
are, after all, those most likely to 
lead to the solution and the 
remedy. 


The villain of 
Melodrama the melodrama 

has vanished 
from the flesh and appears only in 
light and shade upon the screens 
of the motion picture palaces. 
But the villain of the mail-order 
house we have with us always, it 
seems. Witness the following 
moving tale which was printed in 
twelve-point bold-face type in a 
Richmond, Va., newspaper : 


STORY OF AN IRON BED 


A poor woman in Richmond wished 
to buy a bed. She found one advertised 
in the catalogue of a mail-order house 
for $3.79. The bed was guaranteed to 
be good, and if it proved unsatisfactory 
she could return it and get back her 
money. She needed a bed badly. She 
promptly sent her money. 

Nearly a month passed. The bed had 
not arrived. She was worried, but still 
waited in silence. Then she wrote the 
mail-order house that the bed had not 
arrived. The house replied that it had 
been shipped on a certain day, and sent 
her a copy of the bill of lading showing 
that fact. The woman waited a little 
longer, and asked the house to send a 
tracer after the bed. The house said 
that as the bed had been shipped, no 
further responsibility rested on the 
shipper. It was the woman’s loss, the 
mail-order firm said. . 

Finally, after several months, the iron 
bed turned up at a freight station. She 
had it hauled to her home. It was 
rusted, twisted, utterly useless. She 
took it to a Richmond furniture dealer 
and asked if it could be straightened 
out. It could not be. 

The point: The woman could have 
bought the same bed in Richmond for 
the same price, as she ascertained after- 
wards. he could have inspected it 
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before purchasing, “—" could have re- 
turned it promptl unsatisfactory 
and gotten another a of her money. 

The proprietor of a Richmond 
mail-order house sends it to us 
with the remark that he had tried 
to investigate it, and the editor of 
the paper said that one of the so- 
licitors had been told the harrow- 
ing tale by a local merchant, un- 
named. The “poor woman” could 
not be located, and the mail-order 
house which played her the scurvy 
trick remains unidentified. 

Of course it remains unidenti- 
fied; that is not remarkable. The 
remarkable thing is that any news- 
paper, in this day and age, would 
attempt to curry favor among 
local advertisers with such silly 
twaddle. Anybody with any com- 
mon sense knows that a mail-order 
house wth a_ policy like that 
would blow up with little delay, 
and almost everybody knows that 
the strength of the mail-order 
house lies in the, fact that it does 
not do business that way. The 
heavy villain, as is usual in melo- 
drama, turns out to be merely a 
mild, milk-and-water lie, with a 
false whisker. 

The moral of which is, that if 
we are going to fight the mail- 
order house, or the retail dealer, 
or the jobber, or the magazine, or 
the newspaper, or anybody else 
who interferes with our particu- 
lar business or whom we don’t hap- 
pen just to fancy—let’s be honest 
about it. If we cannot find any 
better arguments than pitiful tales 
about fictitious women who buy 
supposititious beds and are swin- 
dled thereby, our cause seems 
hardly likely to thrive. There are 
plenty of reasonable and weighty 
arguments which can be brought 
to bear against the mail-order 
house—as well. as against most 
other institutions in this imper- 
fect world—and this kind of petti- 
fogging is more likely to lose ad- 
herents than to gain them. 





Where Good There is much 
Work Is to talk in the trade 
magazines about 
Be Done the needs of the 
big retail merchants and _ the 
obligation resting on the public 
schools to give instruction in the 
fundamentals of selling. 
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The need is pressing enough. 
A few of the more progressive 
stores are conducting schools of 
their own, and a good-sized list 
are publishing store papers that 
have, for their main object, the 
increasing of sales efficiency. An 
advertising man who recently is- 
sued a series of handy booklets on 
retail salesmanship, specializing on 
big-store salesmanship, found 
nearly.a hundred merchants ready 
to buy the tracts in quantity. But 
one can well feel it will be a long 
time before the public schools will 
undertake to provide instruction 
of this kind. The Y. M. C. A, 
and Y. W. C. A. evening institutes 
and the business and correspond- 
ence schools will lead the way, as 
they have done before when public 
demand for a new kind of train- 
ing has sprung up. And, at the 
last, the progressive merchant and 
manufacturer will have to take a 
hand in the work himself in order 
to be sure that young men and 
women get just the kind of train- 
ing required in his work. 

The writer was much interested 
in a recent visit to the Larkin 
plant at Buffalo in looking into the 
system whereby this enterprising 
concern employs a select group of 
high school girls at commence- 
ment time and puts them in train- 
the Larkin work. The 
course of training extends over 
several months and the candidates 
are paid six dollars.a week while 
they are being trained, 

There is already a demand for 
men and women able to take the 
job of inside instructor with con- 
cerns employing large numbers of 
people. This is another of the 
new jobs that we are going to hear 
more about. 


; ae Heo ‘Beads Golf 


Association 


J. J. Hazen, advertising manager of the 
Century Magazine, has been elected 
president of the American Golf Associa- 
tion of Advertising Interests. At the 
summer meeting in Hot Springs, Va., 
last week Mr. Hazen was the winner 
in the thirty-six hole final. He de- 
feated A. K. Oliver, the outgoing presi- 
dent, of i eg by 12 up and 10 
to pla Other officers for next year 
are H. C. Milholland, of Pittsburgh, 
first vice-president; F Sperry, 0 
Chicago, second vice- resident, and 
W. S. Bird, of New York, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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How LIFE Gets Its Circulation 
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First—keep in mind LIFBP’S circulation 
is the result of natural demand. 


LIFE employs no solicitors or schemes 
for increasing its circulation, nor clubs with 
other publications whereby LIFE can be 
had at less than its subscription price of 
$5.00 per year.. The price at news stands 
is 10c per copy. 


No subscription either new or renewal 
entered on LIFE’S books without cash in 
advance nor do we send a single copy 
after subscription has expired without re- 
newed subscription is received. 


LIFE is purchased by people who are 
willing to pay its price and appreciate 
value received and are not of the class which 
require books, premiums or cut rates to 


induce them to buy LIFE. 


Following our own recommendations and 
advertising in the head line magazines is 
another of LIFE’S methods which insures 
continual new life to LIFE’S subscription 
list. 


Modern day advertisers are keen as to the 
methods used by publishers to secure cir- 
culation. There are no secrets or mysteries 
about LIFE’S methods or circulation. Our 
door is wide open, likewise our books for 
every advertiser, any time. 


Now considerably above 200,000 per 
week and an excess value of seven readers 
per copy proven by canvass. 


Last—keep in mind LIFE’S circulation 
is the result of natural demand. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Building, 1537, 


Chicago 

















Co-operation Be- 
tween Advertiser, Agent 
and Publisher 


The Agent’s Function Is Primarily 
to Increase Sales, Not to Spend 
Money for Space—Some Standard 
Desired for Circulation Data, and 
Facts about Quality—Portion of 
Address, June 11, Before Balti- 
more Convention 


By W. C. McMillan 
Eastern Manager, Butterick Trio, New 
York. 

A® Mr. Hammesfahr says, con- 

sider the advertiser as the 
first link in a chain of four links, 
the advertising agent being the 
second, the publisher the third, and 
the consumer the fourth. 

The advertiser, the first link in 
the chain, expends with the pub- 
lisher, the third link in the chain, 
by far the largest single item of 
his appropriation to reach the 
consumer, the fourth link in the 
chain. The publisher pays a 
commission to the agent, the sec- 
ond link in the chain, for the ren- 
dering of service and assistance 
to the advertiser to the end of 
‘making his advertising investment 
more productive, and _ thereby 
contributing to the permanence of 
the advertiser. 

If properly done the agency’s 
work reduces cost to both the 
publisher and the advertiser. If 
not properly done it materially 
increases costs. What must be the 
equipment of the agency to do 
properly its work, and so reduce 
the cost, and at the same time 
make possible greater profits for 
all concerned? 

In other words, what must the 
agent be able to add to the funda- 
mental physical service performed 
by the publisher in placing the ad- 
vertiser’s story before millions of 
consumers under the. most. favor- 
able possible condition. 

He must: be able to: add a 
knowledge of selling, of. buying, 
of displaying, merchandise — 
which is merchandising. I have 








always felt the kind of an adver- 
tising agent who could show a 
manufacturer how to increase his 
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sales without any advertising was 
the kind of an agent who could 
be most surely depended on ac- 
tually to decrease that manufac- 


turer’s selling cost when he 
started to advertise. 

Right here let me advance this 
thought for your consideration or 
criticism. I believe the day is 
rapidly coming when we will find 
a very general acceptance of the 
principle that there are many 
reasons why many manufacturers 
should not advertise, but there 
should be no reason. why, having 
once started to advertise, a manu- 
facturer should ever stop. 


MORE THOROUGH PREPARATION 


When this principle becomes 
more generally recognized than I 
believe it is to-day, we will find 
both agent and publisher giving 
more mature and thorough con- 
sideration in their preliminary 
work to the question, Is this 
manufacturer really ready to ad- 
vertise? We will also find a 
more careful and conscientious 
working out of the details of his 
campaign after the manufacturer 
has decided to advertise, and 
when this condition actually ex- 
ists we will undoubtedly have a 
materially lower death rate 
among advertisers. 

It is perfectly obvious that the 
agent in order to discharge his 
full obligation to both advertiser 
and publisher must have that es- 
sential information in regard to 
the publication which clearly and 
correctly shows the character of 
the publication—the field of in- 
terest which it covers editorially— 
the quantity of circulation which 
it has, and this should be—by all 
means— a guaranteed net paid cit- 
culation, with a rebate if it falls 
below the guaranteed amount. A 
statement showing the distribu- 
tion of circulation by states, as 
well as its distribution according 
to population. 

There is very urgent need, 
however, for some standard form 
in which this information should 
be given. Under present condi- 
tions there are practically no two 
requests alike for circulation in- 
formation. 

Were an attempt ‘made to meet 
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all the varied requests for circu- 
lation data which are received to- 
day, the expense would be per- 
fectly amazing. 

The interests of advertiser, 
agent and publisher will there- 
fore be largely served as soon as 
this work of standardizing in- 
formation is accomplished, which 
undoubtedly will be in the very 
near future. 

That the publisher should give 
all data in regard to circulation 
which is really essential and 
which will be of practical working 
value to the advertiser—no one 
will deny. But equally true and 
equally obvious is it that the 
agent should guard against ask- 
ing for such circulation data as 
only by the most strained reason- 
ing can it be regarded as having 
any value in determining the fit- 
ness or worth of the publication 
as a medium for the advertiser. 


DANGEROUS “INVESTIGATIONS” 


Another present-day condition 
from which we all suffer more 
or less is investigations—which 
don’t investigate, which either 
don’t produce the facts, or pro- 
duce only partial facts. They are 
in my judgment dangerous and 
frequently the advertiser would 
have been in a much better 
position to steer his course wise- 
ly before investigations of this 
character were made than af- 
ter. These investigations cover 
among other things investigations 
of subscribers, investigations of 
the publication’s standing with 
the retail trade, and the figuring 
of returns received from adver- 
tising from a publication—includ- 
ing the cost of replies, cost of or- 
ders, total amount of money of 
orders, ratio of orders to inqui- 
ries, cost of selling one dollar’s 
worth of merchandise, and so on. 
_ Understand me, I am strongly 
in favor of making every possi- 
ble effort to secure information 
which will enable us to increase 
the productiveness of advertis- 
ing and put it on a sounder and 
firmer foundation, but I make the 
very earnest plea that we exer- 
cise greater care in the conduct 
of these investigations than has 
been generally true in the past. 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 


A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 








“Damaged Goods” 


Upton Sinclair’s novelization of 
Eugene Brieux’s remarkable play 
of the same name, is running se- 
rially in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


This is in line with PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S chosen policy to 
give its readers only what will 
benefit them morally, mentally 
and physically. It is bringing to 
our subscription list thousands of 
new names, 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

0. J. ELDER, Manager 


ng Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


July, 1913, Gains 1,141 
Lines Over Best Previous 


July Number 
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There is no one among us who 
has not heard one time or another 
the statement made in defense of 
these inadequate and misleading 
investigations—" Well, even though 
this may not be correct, as you 
say, it is just as fair for one as it 
is for another.” That certainly 
is not very good reasoning. One 
might as well say—‘“Well, if we 
are basing our conclusions on er- 
roneous information, and going 
to smash sooner or later, you 
won’t suffer any more than some 
of the others.” The primary 
question obviously is not whether 
some individual publisher is going 
to lose this or that piece of busi- 
ness, but are we doing justice to 
the facts in the case, and so prop- 
erly serving the interests of ad- 
vertiser, agent and publisher? 

No publisher can feel that his 
advertising department is being 
truly represented whose work 
with agent and advertiser is such 
as not to justify the agent in 
feeling perfectly free fully and 
frankly to discuss the problems 
of a prospective campaign with 
the publisher’s representative with 
a view to getting every bit of in- 
formation available which might 
contribute to a greater efficiency 
in the campaign about to be 
started. That this condition is 
true to-day in many quarters 
is very apparent, and that it is 
steadily increasing no one will 
deny. 

There is no one who can fail 
to see great promise of improve- 
ment. and development in adver- 
tising conditions generally, from 
the associations of agents which 
have been formed during the past 
year. 


A BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


It means a better code of ethics 
which can only result in a ma- 
terial gain not only to the agents 
but to advertisers and publishers 
as well. If it did nothing else 
than discourage destructive com- 
petition among agents which has 
more than once been the imme- 
diate cause of the death of an 
otherwise promising advertiser, it 
will accomplish a great purpose. 
It will also have a definite tend- 
ency to standardize the advertis- 





ing agency business as a whole 
and of putting the business as a 
business on a more permanent 
basis. 

Finally it is my confident belief 
that we will see in the near fu- 
ture some kind of a bureau of 
standards, to which might be re. 
ferred many of the more or less 
vexed questions with which we 
have to deal to-day. I can see no 
good reason why such a bureau 
could not deal with such questions 
as a standard form for all circu- 
lation data, also uniform order 
blanks, and billing dates. Sucha 
bureau might also consider with 
authority and power of final ac- 
tion evidence showing the failure 
of an agent to retain the full 
amount which he had received 
from the publisher, as well as in- 
formation indicating that any 
publisher was allowing commis- 
sion direct to the advertiser. 
Such a bureau would have a very 
direct influence in making for a 
larger and finer competition in 
constructive service than we have 
yet had. 


Handling the English 
Substituter 


I went into the place which was 
called a drug store. There were one 
or two cameras in the window, a num- 
ber of scent bottles and some portraits 
of celebrities in the pharmaceutical 
world—Mr, Sims, Mr. Sandow, Miss 
Phyllis Dare, and so on. I said to the 
eminent Harley Street, specialist who 
stood behind the bar, “I want a tube 
of Kallinikos Tooth Paste, please.” He 
moved away two or three steps, prized 
up one of the glass cases of his museum, 
and said, “We have a_ much better 
preparation here called Tenika, if you 
care to tr I said, “I want a tube 
of Kallinikos” Tooth Paste, please.” He 
said, ‘“Tenika is now being recommend 
ed by all the most fashionable physi- 
cians. It is the best germicide in the 
world; another advantage of it is that 
you get more of it for a shilling.” I 
said, “I want a tube of Kallinikos 
Tooth | Paste, please.” “Tenika,” ‘he 
said, “is the best preparation in the 
market. All our customers find that 
they prefer it to Kallinikos. I use 
Tenika myself.” 

I gazed round the emporium in silent 
despair. hen I moved away to a 
corner and sat down on a_weighing- 
machine, between a large basket of 
sponges and a tile conventicle of soda- 
water siphons. I looked for some time 
at their silent, patient faces, then I 
looked at the door. Outside ran the 
careless stream of London’s traffic. I 
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bowed my head in my _ hands and 
thought. Then I had a bright idea. 
[ got up and went to the consulting 
counter again. The Rosicrucian was 
still there. “Acolyte of Aésculapius,” 
I said to him solemnly, with a tear in 
my voice, “you are one of the initiated; 
you swing a censer in the sacred shrine; 
you serve the son of Apollo. It is not 
to be expected that a miserable pil- 
grim like myself can come up to your 
style, but in all things possible I should 
like to imitate you. Tell me what is 
the hair-oil that you wuse—what the 
saponaceous detergent, and I will strive 
to follow your example. Tell me the 
shape of your lufah, the size of your 
bath. Tell me where you. get the won- 
derful pine-breathing pastilles that make 
your voice so melodious, and I will 
send for a sample bottle as per ‘ad.’ 
Tell me everything about your private 
life, and the name and address of the 
young lady you walk out with, and I 
will try to love her, too. But spare 
me this one foible. Say, if you like, 
that I have a rich uncle who will dis- 
inherit me if he ever hears of my usin 
any other tooth paste. Think that 
have acquired a morbid craving, now 
too strong to be overcome, for this 
miserable, ineffectual fangwash. Only 
be merciful, and give me a tube of 
Kallinikos!” 

Looking deeply grieved, he wrapped 
the abhorred dentifrice in a little piece 
of paper, sealed it and placed it on 
the counter. Just then a stranger came 
in and went up to the oracie. “I want 
a tube of Kallinikos Tooth Paste.” 
he said. And he got it immediately, 
without demur. He was a weak-looking 
man and did not appear to have any 
gift of rhetorical persuasion. It would 
have fared ill with him, I think, if it 
had not been for me. And if he knew 
all that I had done for him he would 
not have broached his little tube that 


night without first of all lifting a silent 


glass to my memory.—Punch. 


Do Trading Stamps Hurt Ad- 
vertised Goods? 


A bitter trading stamp war is now on 
in Louisville, Ky., the advent of several 
additional stamp companies in the field 
having resulted in a number of the de- 
partment stores, which formerly re- 
fused to use stamps, going over to that 
method. The John C. Lewis Company 
is now the only large department store 
which refuses to use stamps, and it has 
taken large space in the Louisville 
dailies to defend, this sey: One of 
the interesting points made by the com- 
pany is that the use of stamps hurts 
advertised goods. This is made in 
the following language: ‘The mer- 
chant must calculate whether his pres- 
ent profits are large enough to admit 
of his giving three per cent of them 
away. If not large enough, he must 
increase his profits on all merchandise 
that is not branded or advertised at 
stated prices by manufacturers.” The 
inference is then drawn that the mer- 
chant with trading stamps will endeavor 
to sell principally unbranded merchan- 
dise upon which he can make a maxi- 
mum profit. 
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Work well done at first seldom 
has to be done again, 


In selecting your mediums for 
Dayton and Springfield terri- 
tory, head your list with the 


News League 
of Ohio 


The Dayton News is read in 80 
per cent of Dayton homes. 


The Springfield News is read in 
75 per cent of Springfield homes. 


Combination rate 
6 cents per line. 


Ask for any detailed information 
that will help you. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Home Office, Dayton, Ohio 
New York—LaCoste & Maxwell, 

Monolith Bldg. 


Chicago—John Glass, Peoples 
Gas Bldg. 

















HE five largest 


advertising 
agencies in the coun- 
try combined cannot 
show a list of clients 
equal in size, impor- 
tance and volume of 
advertising to the list 
of advertisers whose 


ads we put into type. 
We have been cho- 


sen to do this work 
because we know 
howtodoit—asimple 
statement, but one 
that means much. 


C.E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
THE WILLIAMS FRINTERY 
27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster was much 

interested in that live discus- 
sion, in the Technical Papers sec- 
tion of the Baltimore convention, 
on the question of whether or not 
technical-paper publishers should 
maintain service departments and 
give copy-writing assistance free 
to advertisers or encourage the 
advertising agericies, particularly 
those specializing on_ technical 
publicity. 

There was — pointed argu- 
ment on both sides. 

John A. Hill, of New York, 
who conducts a successful pub- 
lishers’ service department, argued 
that it was well-nigh impossible 
for any advertising agent thor- 
oughly to understand the readers 
of the scores of technical publica- 
tions. He believed that the tech- 
nical publisher was obliged, in 
self-defense, to maintain a service 
department —that fully seventy- 
five per cent of the advertisers 
would never be developed with- 
out such service. 

Mr. Hill was asked if he did not 
think it would be fairer to the 
advertising agency if he charged 
all advertisers using his copy- 
writing service a price equivalent 
to what a good agent would 
charge. 

The aggressive New York tech- 
nical publisher replied that in his 
case at least it was not a case of 
selling mere space. He preferred 
to sell opportunity rather than 
space, and the average advertiser 
could not make the most of the 
opportunity that the _ technical 
publication offered unless he had 
expert copy-writing assistance. 
He, therefore, regarded copy-writ- 
ing assistance just as much a part 
of the business-getting and busi- 
ness-developing expense as the 
salary paid a solicitor. Using one 
of his publications as an example, 
he .pointed out that the advertis- 
ing rate had not increased in 
many years, though much more 
service was now given than when 
the rate was first established, and 
though. editorial costs had about 
quadrupled in that time. 





Mr. Hill declared that his com- 
pany was only too glad when an 
advertiser came to the point of 
being able to employ a competent 
advertising manager or could turn 
over its account to an agency thor- 
oughly qualified to handle it— 
that such a change relieved his 
service department — but this 
would not happen with the mass 
of his advertisers. ‘ 


Of course it can be very strong- 
ly argued, from the other side, 
that the agency specializing on 
technical advertising is just as 
able to make a close study of 
technical publications and prod- 
ucts as any writer or investigator 
that a publisher can employ; and 
that such an agency, working on 
a fee, salary, or retainer basis, 
is at greater liberty in its recom- 
mendations as to publications to 
be used, size of advertisements, 
etc, than a publisher can well 
be. 

The entire argument comes 
down to a matter of specializa- 
tion. Good advertising in the 
technical field, like good advertis- 
ing in any other field, requires 
more than ordinary knowledge of 
the products and people to be dealt 
with. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of technical-publication space has 
been largely wasted in the past be- 
cause neither the advertisers nor 
the agencies serving them fully 
appreciated the opportunity. The 
agencies have, as a rule, been too 
busy with the general field to 
tackle the technical - field and 
make the most of it. The tech- 
nical publisher, aggrieved by this 
neglect, has been reluctant to yield 
anything in the way of commis- 
sions: 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
there will be more service bureaus 
and more agencies working along 
special lines from this time on; 
and the more good work that is 
done will mean more of the “get 
together” spirit. Whether there 
will be a general granting of com- 
missions to agencies specializing 


— technical accounts does. not 
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matter much. 


or a salary. 
* * 


The efficient tech- fine 
nical agency will be able to get its 
price, whether that be in the form 
of a commission, a fee, a retainer 


Marquis Regan ‘tells of a busi- 
ness man who, when the last form 
of his catalogue was on the press, 
rushed into the printer’s office and 
said, “Is that last form pied?” 
The printer scratched his head 
with a somewhat puzzled air and 
said, “My God, I hope not.” 

Mr. Regan is responsible for a 
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suggestion to advertising 
clubs and printers’ organizations. 
The advertising clubs, he suggests, 
should make it a point to have 
first-class printers come in and tell 
about the things that business men 
and copy-writers should look out 
for in order to get good results in 
the print-shop. The printers are 
recommended to take similar ac- 
tion—to have competent advertis- 
ing men appear before their meet- 
ings and talk about the shortcom- 
ings of the printer in his dealings 
with advertisers, so that there may 











Amer. Jour. of Surgery 
American Medicine 


Interstate Med. Jour. 
Medical Council 
Therapeutic Gazette 











Amer. Jour. Clinical Med. 








Get the Doctor’s Patronage 


and you have gone a long ways toward getting the patronage 
of his patients. doctor’s recommendation is a valuable 
asset, as many a firm has learned. Why not investigate the 
possibilities? Through the aid of 


“THE BIG Six” 


reputable aig wag can reach the physicians of the United 
States under the most favorable result-bringing conditions. 
Send for full information. 

THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 

S. DeWITT cove, Seazetary 
M. W. CHILDS, DB. McTIGHE, 
Western Representativ ve, 

Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 286 Fito ae Yah. N.Y. 











“We. Didn’t Drive 
the Hack” 


@ A colored gentleman has just 
been found in the South who says he 
is so old that he remembers when 
George Washington was a boy. 


“Do you remember when 
George hacked the Cherry-tree?”’ 


he was askt. 
@ “Yes, sar,’ 





* was the reply. ““Ah 


@ This old fellow, like many 
another, lets his imagination run 
away with his judgment, and the 
result is, Over-statement. 


@ And Over-statement is high- 
toned English for a lie, 


@ If Printers at times Over-state it 
is a matter of head and not of heart, 
They mean well, and in their e: - 
thusiasm they really believe “‘they 
drove the hack.” 


@ But when we say that our Print- 
ing, Lithographing, Engraving | and 
Blank-Book Making hasn't a 
counterpart, in all the land, it isa 
statement we invite you to look into 
to see for yourself who is really 
‘driving the hack.” 


a@kf> 
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Printers and 


Liagraphers 
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was de man what drove de hack.” 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 125,667 
RATE 35 CENTS 











Trade-Marks 


Registered 


Protected 
TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D. Bid., F't. Wayne,Ind. 





Magazine Editor 


Progressive, versatile, dependable man 
who has made good in present position, 
(editor-in-chief of a well known journal) 
wants to connect with a progressive 
company having a well defined mission. 
Capable of taking full charge of all de- 
partments including manufacturing end. 
Salary required $5,000. Address “L, F.,” 
Box 85, Printers’ Ink. 


r 
Advertising Salesmen Wanted 


Several high grade men 
who can present a big, at- 
tractive proposition. are want- 
ed for various sections cf 
the country. Only men of 
proven experience and ability 
and able to give the highest 
references need apply. 








Positions will be given to 
men who have demonstrated 
their ability to EARN from 


$5,000 to $10,000 PER YEAR 


This is positively a great 
opportunity for able men to 
make a permanent connection 
with immediate large returns 
and with immense possibil- 
jties for the future. 





The only investment we 
ask is your time, ability and 
energy. Write at once and 
enclose a recent photograph 
because we want to see what 
you look like. 


Address A. E. G. 
Room 1003 Ford Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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be better understanding and more 
co-operation. He thought that 
the printers of the country would 
do well to make up a little book 
setting forth the principal things 
that the preparers of copy, dum- 
mies and plans for printed matter 
generally should look out for, 

Did you ever hear three or four 
advertising men get up and talk 
about what the printers do not 
know, and then listen to three or 
four more talks by printers, telling 
what ignorant fellows business 
men and advertising men are 
when it comes to dealing with 
plates, type, paper, ink and printed 
stuff generally? When the discus- 
sion is over, you wonder that it is 
possible for the two classes to do 
business together. A good dose 
of the treatment that Mr. Regan 
recommends is sure to go a long 
way toward curing the trouble. 
More education is needed all 
along the line. When you have 
competence and fairmindedness on 
oth sides, trouble will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

* * 

“A discussion that I listened to 
recently between advertising men 
and. printers,” says a representa- 
tive of a large paper concern, 
“makes me wonder whether I am 
doing the wise thing in sending 
samples of our papers to business 
men. If business men go off half- 
cocked with only a_ smattering 
knowledge of paper, derived from 
what we paper men send out, and 
merely make trouble for the 
printer, and the trouble works its 
way around to us through the 
printer’s antagonism, would it be 
better for us to cut out sending 
stuff to business men altogether 
and merely try to inform the 
printer?” 

This is merely a.new form of 
the old question—should we ignore 
the ultimate consumer altogether 
and rely merely on informing the 
dealer? The Schoolmaster does 
not believe in the policy of ig- 
noring the ultimate consumer. 
whether the product be paper, food 
or furniture. It is all right to give 
a great deal of attention to the 
retailer. In many cases it is wise 
to give him first attention and a 
great deal of it before getting 
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after the real consumer. 
mand must be stimulated where 


the consumption is, if a good de- | 


mand is to be built up. In this 


day of enlightenment, the con- | 
He has a | 
right to know something about the | 


sumer wants to know. 


But de- | 


shoes, the furniture, or the paper | 
he buys, even if his knowledge of | 


such subjects is much less than 


that of the dealer in such prod- | 


ucts. 


And here is an important thing | 


that the paper manufacturer has 
done. His fine samples of the 
possibilities in good printing have 
not only educated the printer in 
a most practical way but also 
educated the consumer to buy 


better printing. Who can tell how | 


many hundreds of thousands of 
better business stationery is now 
bought because of the able mis- 
sionary work done by paper man- 
ufacturers ? 
applies to catalogues, booklets, etc. 
The remarkably efficient advertis- 
ing work along this line done by 
the manufacturers of paper has 


And the same thing | 


had an effect on the printing | 


trade that can hardly be measured. 
The printers could not afford to 
do this expensive seed-sowing on 
the business world. At any rate, 
they would not have done it as 
the paper manufacturers have 
done it. 

No, Mr. Paper Manufacturer, 
don’t think of letting up on your 
work on the buyer of printing. 
Preach to him the value of co- 
operation with a good printer, but 
keep on showing the possibilities 


with the material you manufac- | 


ture. 





“Deferred Subscriptions” 


A ood deal of interest has been 
created by a recent announcement of 
Nelson Doubleday, of Locust Valley, 
Long Island, N. oe who is advertising 
“deferred subscriptions” to a consider 
able list of magazines. 
to send out copies of magazines returned 
by the news-stands to the publishers as 
unsold. Thus the “deferred subscrip- 
tion” buyer will get his magazine a 
month late, but will get it at a greatly 
reduced price, a¢cording to the schedule 
which has been announced by Mr. 
Doubleday. It would be interesting to 
learn whether circulation of this kind 
will be regarded as baving as much 
value as that of regular subscribers, 


and how much of their strength maga- 


zine ads lose in a month. 


The plan is | 





The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


U. S. Government Circulation 


Report of March 31, 1913. 
DAILY, not including 


Sunday, Paid - - - 49,036 
Copies to Employees, 
Charitable Institutions, 
Schools, Libraries, Com- 
plimentary, etc. - - - 3,399 
Total, © 52,425 
SUNDAY, Paid - - 58,991 
Additional circulation as 
abate; eo se : 
Total, 63,562 
ATLANTA 
SEMI-WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, Paid- - 104,281 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew. 





WALTER CAMP 


edits THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Camp is known everywhere 
as America’s foremost authority 
on athletic sports. 


In our June 1913 number we 
commenced interior illustration 
in color. This is now a regular 
feature of each issue. 


Everything about 


The Boys’ 


Magazine 


is clean and high class. 
Monthly editions over 


105,000 


50c a line or 45c a line for % 
page or more. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
Smethport, Pa. 


Jas. A. Buchanan, 
Western Representative, 
837 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





AbBEt FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





I want to make connections with 
some fellow who thinks he can make a West- 
ern farm paper, with 18,000 circulation, estab. 
lished 18 years, pay. He doesn’t need much 
money, but must have the best of references, 
My proposition will surprise him. Address 
Box 951, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Manufacturers or Sales 
Managers having varied 
“reasons” for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of 
proof on our shoulders. 
If we cannot ‘show 
you,” no harm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. Asa first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for - 


twenty-five years the coal trades’ 


DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





St‘. PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers, 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 








ART WORE 





COMMERCIAL ART PLUS 
SELLING IDEAS 


Give us your “latitude and longitude” and 
we'll land you on our work. Address AKT 
DEPARTMENT, Green-Lucas Co, Baltimore. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A WISE man buys on a falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 
terms to respons ble men. HARRIS-DIBBLE 
CO., 71 West 28rd St., New York City. 





COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS ( Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 B. 25th St., New York. 








FOR SALE 





GOOD COUNTRY WEEKLY 

for sale at one half its actual value of the equip- 
ment alone. Circulation 1200; plenty of work; 
established fifty years ; easy terms to good party; 
price $1600. Any information. Box 913, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

FOR SALE-—THE THREE-DECK 

GOSS PRESS 

on which the Daily Pantagraph is now printed; 
is in perfect running order; only reason for 
selling is that our growiny circulation demands 
a faster press; price $5,000; terms to suit pur- 
chaser; write for particulars; come and see it 
in operation. THE PANTAGRAPH, Bloom- 
ington, Iilinois. 





HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED to cover middle states and East- 
ern territory by established Pacific Coast class 
journal. Salary $50 and expenses. Give reter- 
ences. Address Box 934, care of Printers’ ink. 





ANTED: Young man with some experi- 

ence in copy writing, and knowledge of 
printing or publishing business. Position open 
is with publishers of two monthly technical jour- 
nals in the South, and offers ample opportunity 
for advancement. State age, experience and 
qualifications in first letter. Address, Box 954, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: Live wire for 


foreign advertising, charge N. Y. office, inside- 
out, exceptional references, remuneration de- 
pends own work and hustle. Good proposition 
for right man, advertising connections required, 
especially those interested foreign trade, Box 
941, care of Printers’ ink. 
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Wanted—Circulation Manager 


for Canadian Farm, published at Toronto, must 
have experience handling canvassers. Address 
fox 955, care Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Writer Wanted 


Must be a man of wide experience, able to write 
first class copy on real estate and other forms of 
investment, organize and block out a good adver- 
tisement, prepare literature and form letters, 
write-ups, etc. Give experience and references, 
also salary expected. Address INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITIES CO, Ltd., 846 Somer- 
set Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 








Can You Quality ? 


We want a practical mechanical man who un- 
derstands railway shop practice; one who knows 
good work when he sees it, who can take photo- 
graphs showing clearly what is being done—and 
who can write advertising copy forcefully, accu- 
rately and concisely describing shop work, the 
work of machinery and machine tools. Railway 
experience desirable. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Address Ratlway Age Gazette, 
Transportation Building, Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ee ° 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manufacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘in’ quick with this ad —gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices)s HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept.,’’ Cincinnati. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
IRCULATION man, age 32, 14 years’ experi- 
ence as manager and assistant, desires posi- 
tion on city or country paper, has practical 
knowledge of up-to-date circulation methods. 
Address Box 963, care Printers’ Ink. 


NATIONAL advertiser or agency is looking 








for me to handle their printed advertising. 


Six years’ experience in advertising and printing 
as buyer, estimator, assistant manager. Quality 
my specialty. Address Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 





TENOGRAPHER (female) with several years’ 
experience in advertising line, very rapid 
operator, wishes position of responsibility. Can 
take entire charge. Excellent reference. Sal- 
ary $18.00. Address, Apartment 3E, 445 West 
153rd St , New York City. 


Young College Graduate 


At present employed, wants to connect with 
some advertising agency or department. Has 
good knowledge of printing and engraving. Will 
do anything at a nominal salary to learn the 
business. Box 959, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALES WORK: Represent- 


ative in a big national adv. agency; 10 ygars of 
sound business training in selling and advertis- 
ing. Aconnection desired in a good field-—one 
of responsibility. Address Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales Adviser-Dentist 
would consider position of Dental Adviser and 
Professional Rep ative for firm factur- 
ing tooth preparations. Have national reputa- 
tion and proved ability and experience as writer 
of professional and lay copy. Address, Box 
968, care Printers’ Ink. 


Descriptive Writer of Ability 
and ideas, seeks position offering bigger oppor- 
tunities. Age 86; sixteen years’ business experi- 
ence and knowledge of mewer problems in adver- 
tising, selling, production and distribution above 
ordinary make my services a find to some one. 
G. L, Weber, 5406 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


of Brooklyn firm seeks position either as secre- 
tary or advertising man paying larger salary and 
offering brighter future than present position. 
Three years’ experience in advertising; for seven 
years connected with editorial and reportorial 
departments of several Manhattan newspapers; 
writer of strong, terse copy; possesses original- 
ity and knowledge of art work, printing and en- 
graving; 29 years old. Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING MAN 


26 years old, college graduate, thoroughly con- 
versant with merchandise and advertising. Past 
two years advertising gy of large depart- 
ment store in middle west. Now seeking bigger 
Opportunity with retailer or manufacturer. Can 
give best references and furnish samples of my 
work. Address, Box 953, care of Printers’ Ink. 


HAVE YOU AN 
OPENING 


for a young man, twenty-two years of age, a 
college graduate, of good appearance and ad- 
dress. He can supply the best of reference. A 
writer of good strong copy, alive and full of 
pep. Salary is secondary at first. If you think 
you could make use of him, address WILLIAM 
VANNEMAN, 86513 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























e 

To a First Class Concern 
manufacturing or marketing an article that 
needs to be brought forcefully to the attention 
of architects and builders, a young man of 
technical experience, lately an editor of one 
of the leading magazines in the building trades 
field, is open for engagement. Only a clean-cut 
proposition of merit will interest him Before 
engagement he will gladly submit a plan and 
invite the fullest investigation as to his ability 
to perform. Salary desired at least $3000. 
Address, Box 960, care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING 


Printing Buyer’s Opportunity 


A carefully planned private printing plant is so 
situated that it can now handle outside work at 
unusually attractive prices. Catalogues, book- 
lets, office forms, etc. Have the facilities and 
ability to turn out fine work. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to figure with you. Address E. R. PHILO, 
Elmira, N. Y. 








I Want Advertising Work 


Am 25, healthy, active, intelligent, good char- 
acter, habits, etc. Seven years’ thorough busi- 
ness experience — stenographer, systematizer, 
salesman, and advertising work. I'll make 
good. Get the details. Address, Box 956, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














ROMEIKE'’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘hese statements are on tle and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy 


























ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gaseite. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A. A. ex. reguiarly 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ridune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 59,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 
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The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 sunday. ‘lhe net paid 
circulation, Darly only , 100,641; 
Sunday only, 187,913. Theonly 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fourmai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124 





Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for | 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


New London. Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Rebudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,130; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 





Peoria, Aveming Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 





Chicago Axamtiner, average 
1oll, Sunday 621,417, Daly 
225,407, net paia. The Daiiy 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 

Vhe su nday Axaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT 
g The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average June, 
1913, 19,362. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in aavance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.'i2), 35,446. 
Evening 7 rioune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held. 

Washington, Ave. Journal. Oniv daily in 
county. 1,975 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


‘ LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U. S. 
P.O. d'y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,625. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 4912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Avening Axpress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,220. 

































‘ MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048. For June, 1013, 74,403 
dy.; 54,476 Sun, 

I'he absolutecorrectness of the 
GVAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
Maa = Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one, hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston, Glove. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, $22,916. 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,460 lines 

1,124,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. lhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1012, to Decemper 31, 10912. 
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Boston, Avening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount ol wee& day ad. 





Boston, Daily Post. June circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 423,367, 
Sunday Post, 312,281. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Avening litem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patrict, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi+ 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,260. 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circuiating rating 

4s guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Company. Circuiation 

Atal 'S practically connned to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
aa ay) Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GVAR g 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

TEEO 1012, daily Tribune, 100,184; Sun- 
day 7ridune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tor2, 128,488. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar, 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden's oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avening Times. '08, 21,326: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; '10, 19,288; '13, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It's the ieading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Anquirer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
months, 1913, 100,496. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap’l,'13, 
4,650. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,350. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer, Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For May, 1913, 112,680 daily; Sunday, 148,370. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


- Erie, Times, daily. 22,665 average, 
May, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
ALA yr Paper. Besides the Guarantee | 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEED on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn averace 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 

the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulaticn 
average 1912, 18,060, 




















West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W..H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
A 1912, 16,185. In its gist year. 
ov a! Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Xvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 34,463 (O©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
ea! Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
TEEO Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. May, 1913, 
6,367. June, 1913, ave , 5,248. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7 te Seattle Times (@G) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

UA and the Pacific Northwest. It 

rt ee combines with its 1912 cir. of 

TEEO 66,152 daily, $4,544 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

; of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive vaine 

to the advertiser. The 7smes in 1911 beat its 

nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1012, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347 

Tacoma, News. Average for year 1912, 


20,598. 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, June, 1913, 
daily 6,068; semi-weekly, 1,837, 

Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, 45,654. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,033. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 'I3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan, 
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CONNECTICUT 
ME®! DEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; § cts. for 7 times. 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,1938. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C: (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIs 

“nN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the VFost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
E bike Chicago Axaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 


MAINE 

Ts Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore dai'y. It is the 

recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


00 0 0 o 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune, 

; ve 2a eg entre 

ing want ad medium of the great 

GUAR Nerthwest, carrying more paid 
Ye to want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
yal paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 





Medium. ic. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., Times carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbuns—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance, 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 


tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (1@@). DVeiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Revorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ang wooien 
industries of Amerita (OO). 

Boston Avening 7rangcri¢t (@@), established 
} The oniy gold k daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,900 French population, 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. ' 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is YHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘I'he Evening Post." 
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Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 71mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(@®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournai (@@O), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcopie. ‘ ‘lhe R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (ge , the 
only Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 


paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made, 
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Keeping Everlastingly 


At lt 


The following letter was received 
by Printers’ INK in response to a 
letter soliciting the renewal of the 
advertising of N. W. Ayer & Son 


for our front cover for another year: 


a jee 


July 8, 1913 
Dear Mr. Hopkins: 


A safe and sane Fourth has delayed 
reply to yours of the Ist inst. 


It is quite proper for us both to 
note that we are about to pass another 
milestone in the use of Printers' Ink; 
yet the situation may, we think, be 
covered by saying that we shall be glad 
to keep right on keeping on. 


Your publication improves with 
age. It would seem that little news 
of real value in the advertising world 
escapes it. 


Success to you and to all who live 
on advertising dollars. 


Very truly yours, 


J. A. Wood, 
M.K.J. 


Mr. J. M. Hopkins, 

Printers' Ink Publishing Co., 
12 W. 3lst St., ; 

New York City. 
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HE average business, after ail, is 

conducted pretty much on the 
hard and fast lines of traditions. 
In every business there are funda- 
mental conditions which, if properly 
exploited, wouldlead toincreased sales. 
To discover these conditions, to find 
new angles of exploiting them, -are 
the duties of the advertisers’ agent. 


FRANK SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 


Advertisers’ Agents 
116-120 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW_YORK 



































